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by Apheiake: we teach it in Language, by learning 

"to say what we mean: yea! yea, and nay! nay! 
We teach it in History by Humanity; we teach it in Geography 
‘by breadth of mind; we teach it in Handicraft by Thorough- 
ness; we teach dt in: Astronomy by Reverence; we teach it 
in the Playground by Fair Play; we teach it by Kindness to 
. animals, Courtesy. to servants, by Good Manners to one 
another, and by Truthfulness in all things; we teach it by 
showing the children that we, their elders, are their friends, 
and not their enemies.’’ 
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How to Have a Good School 


By Lewis SpracueE M111, Supervising Agent 
Connecticut State Board of Education, U.S.A. 


HE attack should be made along two lines: First, 

the attack should be made looking toward the 

improvement of schools for the future and the second 
for the immediate improvement of schools. 

It has been pointed out, clearly, that in order to 
have a good school, it is necessary to have a teacher 
who is of first quality in intelligence, in character, 
and in mental health. It is obvious that she must 
have children in her school endowed with the same 
qualities. To bring this condition about at some time 
in the future, we must plan to so instruct, so educate 
the children of the present and succeeding generations 
that the condition described will be attained. This 
is a question of education, in the largest possible sense 
along sociological, biological and even spiritual lines 
and cannot be entered into in detail at present through 
lack of time. 

In connection with the immediate attainment of a 
good school, it has been pointed out that while excellent 
buildings and equipment, or in other words, the external 
control of the school is of great importance, the aim 
of the school or ideals desired as a standard for the child 
in later life is of fundamental importance. The first 
point of attack, therefore, in our schools is to determine 
exactly the aim of the school and the aim of each subject 
in terms of values to be derived therefrom. The teacher 
of the school should be acquainted with these aims 
and values, and to a considerable extent also the [child- 
ren should be acquainted with these aims and values. 
In the second place, having determined the aim of the 
school, the subject matter to be taught, the methods 
of teaching should be carefully considered and such 
subject matter and such methods selected as will tend 
to carry out this aim. These will not be the same for 
all schools, or the same at all times in one school. 

It has been agreed that health is of first importance 
in any system of education. Therefore we should, 
at once, carefully re-survey our school plant and its 
surroundings and use every effort to have all conditions 
sanitary and conducive to good health and inasfar 
as it lies within our power, after school opens, we should 
advance influences through school physicians, nurses, 
dentists, committees and parents, looking toward the 
best personal health practices and habits on the part 
of every child in school. 

In the second place the supervisor or superintendent 
should know the community including each school 
thoroughly and from its past history and present 
tendencies be able to forecast its future trend, and to 
some degree shape the educational ends for that com- 
munity in accordance with this trend, or endeavor 
to change it if necessary. 

In the third place it has been clearly established 
that the individual child is the unit of instruction rather 
than the school as a whole. Steps should be taken 
at once to analyze the child by the use of non-com- 


plicated diagnostic tests or perhaps such tests as Stam- 
ford Achievement Tests, to the end that supervisor 
and teacher and pupil may, inasfar as is reasonably 
possible, determine the present educational condition 
of the child in order that the instruction and guidance 
in the school may be properly adjusted to the needs 
of each and every child attending. To do this suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary for the supervisor or super- 
intendent, as well as the teacher, to personally know 
and become acquainted with each pupil in each school- 
room and to know the parents of each child and the 
home conditions surrounding the child. 

It has been clearly pointed out that a good school 
is not necessarily a perfect school nor is it a school 
where all things have even approached a stage of per- 
fection, but rather a good school is a school where 
every pupil therein is progressing in efficiency, in 
physical hygiene, mental hygiene and balance, in 
understanding, attitude and experience toward the 
accomplishment of the aim set for the school and each 
individual therein. In brief it should be our endeavor 
as school proceeds to so arrange, so adjust, so provide 
and make provision that each pupil, each teacher, each 
school is progressive, alive, awake, motivated, interested, 
moving forward cheerfully, hopefully, eagerly to better 
and greater things. 

In the light of the diagnostic and accomplishment 
tests, it should be our purpose to see that the work of 
each pupil in the school is worth while; that every 
pupil feels that he is making worth-while progress 
towards a worth-while end. 

It should be our aim, even more than hitherto, in 
the light of our invecugations to so arrange that no 
pupil is confronted with impossible tasks and thereby 
become discouraged; to so arrange the work that no 
pupil is confronted with tasks so easy that they offer 
no challenge to his ability and he loses interest. 

To sum up briefly, the points of attack are as follows: 

First: Make every effort to improve the health con- 
ditions surrounding each school. 

Second: Know the community surrounding the 
school. 

Third: In the light of this determine the aims toward 
the accomplishment of which the efforts of the school 
should be directed. 

Fourth: With the individual pupil as the unit of 
instruction in the school, carefully inquire into and 
ascertain, through simple diagnostic and standard tests 
the mental and educational status of each pupil. 

Fifth: In the light of the above carefully plan and 
adjust the work of each pupil to the end that the school 
becomes a place of progress, of experience, of accom- 
plishment and of growth and satisfaction. 

A good school is a place where each pupil lives a 
happy and natural life of conscious advancement and 
increase in power. 
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As we teach, day after day, let us remember that: 

(a) Children secure real knowledge of things through 
experience and through experience only. 

(b) The keynote to success in the educational 
procedure is physical and mental activity. 


(c) That the abilities of pupils differ, not in kind of . 


ability but in degree of ability. 

(d) That mental advancement of value is only secured 
through the pupil being led to assume responsibility 
and carry it successfully through processes of deliberated 
thinking. 

(e) That interest can in no way be suspended and 
continued, except through satisfaction. 

And again let us remember that in order to be 
successful leaders of children in school work, we, as 
teachers, must: 

(a) Know the child. 

(b) Motivate the child. 

(c) Lead, guide and direct the child. 

(d) Truthfully teach, not amuse the child. 

(e) Govern the child. 

Throughout these five steps it will be necessary for 
the child to be co-operating as fully as possible and 
assuming all the responsibility of which it is capable. 


Bookkeepers or Lawyers? 


By M. L. Warts 





OW much is he worth? What would he be earn- 
ing now if circumstances had put him in busi- 
ness instead of in teaching?” 

These were my thoughts as I looked at the several 
members of a group of teachers. I had just finished 
a conversation with a dyspeptic but successful business 
man. He had brooded on the idea that the A.T.A. was 
merely a money-grabbing organization and from his 
mental turmoil came the vigorous statement that teach- 
ers were getting all they were worth. 

In the business world, he declared, our reputation 
was not an enviable one. We lacked the alertness the 
“pep” and the pleasing appearance of the efficient 
business man. We hold the place of honor on the 
official ‘suckers’ list” and we are notoriously easy 
victims of suave salesmen ‘and vendors of costly plausi- 
bilities. This, he says, is the opinion of the successful 
business man. 

To such a man the word “teacher” is not quite a 
stigma but it brands an individual as one below him in 
ability and energy. Yet he realizes the necessity of 
good education, will gladly bear his share of expenses 
and will willingly support sound educational move. 
ments. Even the teacher, such as he is, gets some con- 
sideration from him— in fact he might invite him over 
to dinner some evening when his child’s mother insists 
on it—but he definitely relegates him to that class of 
individuals who call out a superior attitude of polite 
tolerance, that class of individuals who are subordinate 
to him in his own office—his stenographers and book- 
keepers. 

Is this the opinion of the average citizen? Do people 
class us with bookkeepers, stenographers and inferior 
civil service employees and not with doctors, dentists 
and lawyers? Is our teachers’ organization listed with 
the Trade Unions and not with the Alberta Medical 
Association or the Law Society of Alberta? 

The thinking business man says we have not dem- 
onstrated the energy, ability and progressiveness of the 


doctors or lawyers with whom we are so accustomed to 
conceitedly class ourselves. 


In the first place he says that we have not had the 
training of even the lawyers. We were pushed through 
high school to boost the percentage of passes for the 
school board; we were exposed to a Normal Course ren- 
dered inefficient by its brevity; we enjoyed ourselves in 
® university that until recently was unable to give 
courses of value to educationalists; then suddenly at 
the end of this period we emerge qualified teachers, 
just like the butterfly from the cocoon—a new creature 
but dimly conscious of its past metamorphoses. From 
then on we flit about largely unappreciative of the 
processes through which we passed. 

Our thinking, he gives as the second point of his 
criticism, is unscientific; in fact we give but slight 
evidence of any thinking at all. Our opinions have 
been formed for us by the accidents of circumstances 
and the ordeal of changing them is too great for our 
puny natures; we content ourselves rather, unconcious- 
ly of course, with finding reasons for our views and ex- 
pressing them in private with the air of profound eru- 
dition and in public with all the clatter of bolsheviks 
and demagogues. 

Thirdly—and he lists this as his most important 
indictment—the spirit of progressiveness is an unwel- 
come stranger to the majority of us. So far have the 
lawyers and doctors surpassed us in this matter that 
they live in a different order of ideals and on a different 
level of society. What lawyer is guaranteed an income 
if he fails to keep abreast of the daily modifications of 
cur law? What medical association promises to sup- 
port among his clientele a doctor who neglects the 
recent findings of medical research? The absurdity of 
a lawyer or doctor trying to carry on in the same way 
he did fifteen years ago is plainly manifest but in the 
educational world the preposterousness of the same idea 
escapes the dull mind of the teachers. » My critic asks 
me: “How many teachers subscribe to a reputable educa- 
tional journal? How many read at least one book per 
year on educational or psychological topics? Do we 
ever bring to the solution of difficult “problem cases” 
the same energy and scientific patience that the doctor 
gives to an unusual sickness? Most of us prefer, I am 
told, to attribute our shortcomings and our inefficient 
teaching to the unutterable stupidity of the western 
child of mixed ancestry. This cloak protects our vesti- 
gial conscience and we can devote our energies to an 
agitation for higher salaries and better professional 
standing in the community. 

To answer my pessimistic friend I handed him the 
last two copies of this Magazine, and described briefly 
the nature of the articles. He was pleased with the 
attitude of research and the indication of progressive 
reading on the part of the writers. But this, he said, 
exculpated only them from his criticism. He admitted 
further, however, that perhaps the top ten percent of 
the teachers were fit to be classed with the lawyers and 
that they were certainly underpaid. But his opinion of 
the remaining ninety percent was still the same and I 
had to realize that his position was certainly not unten- 
able. 

I wouid like to know whether others have met with 
the same attitude towards the members of the teaching 
body. If such an attitude is prevalent it behooves this 
organization to consider means either of better educat- 
ing the people possessing it or of developing a more 
penne outlook among its members,—or perhaps 

th. 
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E. TROWBRIDGE, 
Deputy Provincial Secretary 


Canadian Oratorical Contest 





TUDENTS in Alberta classes that are doing the 
work of Grades IX, X, XI and XII have been 
given the opportunity of competing in the International 
and Canadian Oratorical Contest, following the inclusion 
of Alberta in the Dominion scheme and the sponsoring 
of the contest in this province by !The Calgary Herald 
and The Edmonton Journal. 

The first Dominion contest was held in Toronto 
last May with British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Nova Scotia taking part. Herb. 
Hotson, of Tavistock, the only representative of a 
continuation class competing, won first place. He was 
given a trip to Europe and later trips to Washington 
and to Mexico. Also he was awarded a handsome cash 
prize. 

Alberta, because of its vast area, has been divided 
into two sections. The Edmonton Journal is looking 
after the territory bounded on the south by the line 
from Lacombe to Coronation and by the Blindman’s 
Valley line, with the towns along these railways in- 
cluded. The Calgary Herald has the southern section 
as its responsibility. 

Without the co-operation of the teachers, it will 
be difficult to make the contest the success it deserves 
to be, by reason of there being more than 1,000 schools 
doing Grade IX work. Alberta can stage a competition 
that is actually provincial in its scope if teachers, 
inspectors, trustees and the two newspapers all do their 
share. The Hon. Perren Baker, the Department of 
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For registration of Motor Vehicles according to the length of the wheel base in inches as follows: 


LENGTH OF WHEEL BASE IN INCHES 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 100 inches................ 
Exceeding 100 inches but not over 105 inches.............. 
Exceeding 105 inches but not over 110 inches.............. 
Exceeding 110 inches but not over 115 inches.............. 
Exceeding 115 inches but not over 120 inches.............. 
Exceeding 120 inches but not over 125 inches.............. 
Exceeding 125 inches but not over 130 inches.............. 
Exceeding 130 inches but not over 135 inches.............. 
For every motor vehicle exceeding 135 inches.............. : 


NOTE—By wheel base is meant the length in inches from centre to centre of front and rear hubs. 


License plates may be obtained from the departmental offices at Calgary and Lethbridge, the Clerks of the Court in the 
various Judicial Districts, and the Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 


J. E. BROWNLEE, 
Provincial Secretary 





Education, the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, the Alberta 
Trustees’ Association and the inspectors have endorsed 
the competition and are giving the contest vigorous 
support. 

The great difficulty lies in organizing the districts. 
These correspond with the school inspection districts. 
Will the teachers help overcome this obstacle in order 
that the contest may be thoroughly representative of 
Alberta? The winner in this province may come from 
one of the hamlets. He or she will get first a trip to 
Edmonton or Calgary, then a trip to Toronto and 
possibly further trips to Europe and Washington with 
all expenses paid from the time the district champion- 
ship is determined and with substantial cash prizes, 
including $10 as district winner, $50 as semi-finalist 
and $200 as finalist in Alberta. To each of the schools 
which produce a district winner, it is proposed to give 
at least two books which will probably be selected 
after the subject for the 1929 contest is announced 
and which will provide reference material. Details of 
the organization of the competition and the methods 
of selection of school representative, district, semi- 
provincial, provincial champions, etc., have been for- 
warded by mail to teachers.- 

If individual teachers will take this matter up first 
in their own schools and later in their districts and will 
help organize these districts so that the competitions, 
that is the inter-school contests, shall be icompleted on 
or by Friday, March 16 (the contests in the individual 
schools are to be finished on or by Friday, March 2nd), 
they will render invaluable assistance to the competition 
in Alberta. 

There are no formalities. Entries may be sent in 
on coupons published by The Journal and The Herald. 
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Korea 


(From a Talk on Korea given by Miss Bradshaw at Canadian Overseas Club, Calgary, January 11.) 





The peninsula of Korea hangs “like a pendant 
jewel from the bosom of Asia”. Bordered by China, 
touched by Russia, and separated from Japan by a 
hundred miles of straits, her history has obviously been 
bound up with these three countries. Her biggest 
rivers and the greater number of her splendid harbors 
being on the west coast, we may say that her front door 
is toward China and her back door toward Japan. 
History here substantiates geography, for Korea has 
ever been friendly to China, looking up to her in civil- 
ization, literature and arts, but never showing the same 
warm feeling toward her present conqueror, Japan. 

From time immemorial her poets have sung of her 
beauty of scenery. From end to end she is tumbling 
in mountains, much resembling our Alberta foot-hill 
country neighboring The Gap. There is the same 
grandeur and repose as our “Gap” country, with the 
added charm of cultivated valleys with their green ter- 
raced paddy fields in crazy patchwork design, and hill- 
sides with millet and beans, cotton and mulberry, hemp 
and barley. 

As the train whisks along it passes one kraal-like 
village after another of straw-thatched, mud-walled 
huts, a monotonous contrast to the colorful landscape 
about. Up and down winding trails pass men in flowing 
white robes and comical little stove-pipe hats, walking, 
or riding diminutive donkeys. Some have lumbering 
cowearts and either walk beside or ride astride their 
powerful beasts. In the rice fields men bending over to 
transplant or weed look like flocks of white sheep. 
There are women too, like Rebekahs at the wells draw- 
ing water, or going to market, very erect, with bowls 
of vegetables or fish or fowls atop the head. Every 
little stream is an open air laundry where the women 
with flat sticks beat from morning to night, for uni- 
versal white clothes entail much labor. In grassless 
courtyards little girls and older women with “Indian 
clubs” pound these clothes into a glossy satin-like 
finish. Little children are privileged to wear the bright- 
est of colors and are seen, especially on holidays, in the 
most gorgeous greens and pinks and purples and blues, 
outrivalling the rainbows of heaven. 

The Koreans are a most hospitable, gentle, court- 
eous people, mostly of strong physique and quick to 
learn, though inclined to be easygoing. Like our tradi- 
tional Irish, they are witty, warm-hearted and open- 
handed. Their generosity is not always conducive to 
thrift, but makes missionary effort a joy, for five con- 
verts this year may mean ten next, healed lepers form 
a village to aid afflicted brothers, and almost every 
Korean church has its missionary society. His native 
religion is a primitive spirit worship in which he 
dwells ever in the midst of lurking alarms, every part 
of air and sky and sea being inhabited by mischievous 
and evil spirits, as omnipresent as western germs. He 
has, however, unusual spiritual insight and has made 
# wonderful response to Christianity. Buddhism was 
too mystical to enthuse him and Confucianism too 
lacking in mysticism to satisfy. 

The history of Korea is most fascinating. Its leg- 
endary history commences five thousand years ago 
when Tangun came down from heaven and ruled the 
city of Pyengyang. Written records begin with Kija, 
a contemporary of King David in Jerusalem. His 
grave and his grove and his well are still shown in 


Pyengyang. At any rate royal tombs three thousand 
years old are being unearthed near that city and it is 
worth a passing notice that the royal ladies of those days 
used an almost present-day array of beauty contrivances 
to improve on nature. Kija was a Chinese Crown 
Prince, who, fleeing from a wicked court, came to 
Korea and set up a kingdom, bringing with him the 
civilization and literature of China and its music and 
ceremonial forms, also “medicine, magic, fortune- 
telling, fine arts, etc.” To teach his people gentleness 
he planted an avenue of willows, believing that the soft 
Jeaves and woolly catkins would soften their. wild 
natures. To discourage quarreling he is said to have 
imposed the wearing of wide porcelain hats, a broken 
hat to be a sign of disgrace. 

Space allows only a few peeps into her history, 
though such outlines are a bare skeleton of what should 
be full and pulsating and thrilling. The fourth century 
brought Buddhism from China and with it teachers, 
artificers and scholars. The thousand years when 
Buddhism flourished was Korea’s most brilliant period, 
as her colossal images, cut stone tablets, pagodas, etc., 
attest. It is interesting to note that this civilization 
brought from China, was passed on to Japan, along with 
the new religion. Pageants of envoys and tributes 
sent to China and Japan add color to the pages of his- 
tory but the yoke was very light and Korea’s indepen- 
dence virtually acknowledged. 

Korean history was no more peaceful than the 
average. From Mongolia, from Japan, from .Man- 
churia, came invaders roaring their threatenings and 
challenges. Hideyoshi, the Napoleon of Japan, kid- 
napped Korea’s best artists and carried them and their 
art to his country. Thus the Satsuma ware, for example, 
was lost to Korea. The Manchus spared Koreans the 
queue and the Manchu dress, so the Korean to-day 
wears the original Chinese garb. 

In the eighteenth century the Roman Catholic 
Mission was extended from China to Korea, followed 
in the nineteenth century by such persecutions and 
wholesale destruction as were not endured even in 
ancient Rome. In 1882 Korea, the Hermit Kingdom, 
was opened to foreigners, though not without protest 
from within nor unsuccessful attempts from without. 

During these stirring centuries of history there 
were three factors which, it seems to me, contributed 
much to the present-day condition of Korea: 

1. About the seventh century Korea accepted the 
“ponderous load” of Chinese civilization—the Chinese 
characters, literature, arts, laws, dress—as the most 
perfect that could be devised and she thereby lost her 
own spontaneity and originality. 

2. Like China, and unlike Japan, Korea had no 
feudal system and thereby missed that training in 
homage to the overlord and that discipline of concerted 
applied patriotism that feudalism engendered and 
which is the foundation of self-government. 

3. From the sixteenth century Korea was ruled 
by factional government. However valuable a states- 
man might be, the opposing faction would, by intrigue, 
rumours of treason, or other device demand, like Alice’s 
Queen: “Off with his head”. Thus one great man 
after another fell a victim to factional intrigue. 

General Yi is a good example. During Hideyoshi’s 
invasion Japanese troops were swarming across the 
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straits and pouring over Korea. Then General Yi, 
commander of the navy, conceived the idea of tortoise- 
shaped iron-clad vessels, the first known in history. 
With his men behind iron protection it was not long 
until every Japanese vessel was swept off the seas and 
the troops bottled up in the peninsula, with hunger and 
guerilla warfare daily thinning their ranks. One would 
have expected al! Korea to give such a hero a real Lind- 
bergh welcome. Instead the usual happened. Rumours 
of self-aggrandisement and of growing dangerously 
important were whispered to the Emperor and Korea’s 
Lord Nelson saved himself by retiring out of sight on 
his little farm. 

With her modern history we are more or less fam- 
iliar. She was the unwilling cause of the China-Japan 
War, and later, of the Japan-Russia War which was 
followed by the establishment of the Japanese Pro- 
tectorate, 1905-1910, and in 1910 of the Annexation 
of Korea by Japan. And so we see the pathetic situa- 
tion of a country, for three thousand vears ruled by her 
own emperors, now a subject nation without a flag, or 
ruler, or government of her own. 

With events so recent one can only hesitatingly 
venture an opinion. Pathetic indeed is the passing of 
en. ancient kingdom, but on the other hand, Japan 
could not allow her huge neighbor, Russia, to spread its 
territory almost to her door. And if Japan has not yet 
the genius in colonizing that characterizes our Mother 
Land, nor the same broad views of self-development 
and ultimate self-government, we must remember that 
Japan is a beginner and has therefore almost every- 
thing to learn. Her modern history reads like a fairy 
story. Exactly as long ago as Canada’s Confederation, 
Japan knew nothing of internation] laws or interna- 
tional usage, and yet in that short period has become a 
world power of the first order. 

It was perhaps natural that Koreans should not 
remain quiescent and in 1919, at the time of the 
Emperor’s funeral, there was the Independence Move- 
ment. Forth came ftags and outbursts of ‘“Mansei”, 
“May Korea live ten thousand years”. There is little 
doubt that confidence in President Wilson’s claims on 
behalf of weaker nations inspired their belief that he 
would in some fashion come to their aid. The Move- 
ment cost many imprisonment and torture and death, 
which they bore with the bravery of martyrs. 

However Korea’s condition was brought into the 
limelight and Japan has since handled her difficult 
task with more clemency. The present Governor Gen- 
eral, Baron Saito, is a man wise and just who merits the 
high esteem in which he is held. Japan is making 
many improvements—hetter laws, good railroads, mod- 
ern highways, extensive reforestation, better built 
cities, and improved sanitation. But the economic 
condition of the Koreans is most serious. Thousands 
are being driven out by the goad of proverty and are 
trekking into Manchuria. Young Korea is resenting 
present conditions and old Korea is brokenhearted., 

To discover a way out of their tragic situation is not 
easy. Political emancipation seems out of the question 
at present. Japan would not allow it and it is doubtful 
if any Korean leader could command sufficient alleg- 
iance from the people. It would seem to me, however, 
that inspiration might be drawn from Scotland. Scot- 
land, after the Union, made herself invaluable to the 
nation through her emphasis on education and her 
strong religious fibre. By these two factors she saved 
her soul, and these, it seems to me, may prove the sal- 
vation of Korea. 


Scholarship she has always honored and to-day her 
young people are clamoring for an education. Mission- 
aries have endless appeals to assist students to come to 
America to study. These are keen to know all that 
western science and civilization has to teach them and 
to realize for themselves all that the youth of other 
lands are possessing. 

As to religious fibre, the success of Christian mis- 
sions reads like chapters from the early apostles. And 
it is no superficial, merely emotional response. Christ- 
1an heroes are to be found all over the land. With con- 
tinued emphasis on education and with a developing 
strong religious fibre, these people, gentle, hospitable, 
warm-hearted and gifted, “the most likeable in the 
East’’, will still serve their beloved land of beauty and 
vncient legend and stirring history. 


Che W.F.A. Convention 


By Miss A. Turner, Member of the Calgary School Poard 
and Editor of the “U.F.A.” 





IHE CASUAL visitor to the U.F.A. Annual Con- 

vention, held in Calgary during the third week of 
January, would not have gathered the impression of 
reduced membership, which was shown by the official 
records. There were nearly 500 accredited delegates, 
besides officers, elected representatives, and a very 
large number of visitors, including many members who 
had served as delegates to several former conventions 
and had insisted on allowing this privilege to be ‘‘pass- 
ed around.’’ The building was filled to capacity dur- 
ing every session, and there was the keenest interest 
in all the addresses, reports and discussions, which dealt 
with a wide variety of subjects, from Grade I. pupils 
to old age pensions, from excise stamps to important 
foreign affairs, as well as many matters directly and 
closely related to the farming industry. 

The firm adherence of organized Alberta farmers 
to the co-operative idea was indicated once again by 
the passing of a resolution supporting mutual fire in- 
surance of public buildings. The annual report of one 
of the less-known co-operative ventures of Alberta 
farmers, the Municipal Hail Insurance Board, while 
rather discouraging owing to unprecedented losses 
from hail storms, «zas nevertheless received without a 
word of complaint. 

Very spirited and interesting debates took place on 
resolutions asking for resumption of trade and diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, and urging certain restric- 
tions in immigration, both of which were carried. 

One whole session was occupied with the consid- 
eration of resolutions dealing with educational matters. 
The convention recommended the incorporation in 
textbooks used in public and agricultural schools of 
matter dealing with co-operative principles, and the 
preparation of a textbook on agriculture. Another 
resolution asked that examiners of departmental ex- 
amination papers be paid by the day; still another, 
that trustees of rural schools be allowed to set dates on 
which new pupils would be received. The whole sub- 
ject of high schools and high school examinations was 
discussed. A rather general dissatisfaction with the 
examination system was manifested, as well as a fairly 
general interest in the establishment of rural high 
schools. 

At another session Mrs. Gunn, convener of the 
Board committee on education, presented a very fine 
report dealing rather comprehensively with several 
modern educational experiments. 
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Che New Highway 


By Lieut. R. B. Jackson. Victror1a ScHoot, 
CALGARY. 


HERE IS a tendency to measure the progress of a 

given age by its increase in complexities and 
number of inventions. The scientific scale of progress 
measures the importance of a given age on this basis. 
Yet strictly speaking this is not an accurate measure- 
ment. The real measure of progress is the extent to 
which a given invention is available for the use of the 
masses. 

Aviation, hovering first in the firmament of myth- 
ology, then in the dreams of mankind and finally pas- 
sing into the realm of achievement, is a science that 
amply illustrates this fact. So far as the general 
public were unable to participate in the new _ space 
dimension of travel through the use of the aeroplane 
or airship, the average person was on an equality with 
a citizen of King Tut’s reign. 

Now the era of aviation has dawned, that is to say, 
the era of aviation where public participation in its 
great benefits is possible. Throughout this Dominion, 
by means of the flying clubs scheme, the ordinary 
citizen may learn to fly, and it may be said that this 
fast mode of travel is rapidly approaching the stage 
of general use. Aircraft manufacturers, concentrating 
first on the production of fast military aircraft, are now 
turning their attention to the development of commerc- 
ial machines, and most significant of all, devoting a 
great amount of research work in the production of 
a light aeroplane for the use of the private owner. 
Possibly there is no one factor in the commercial de- 
velopment of aviation that is fraught with greater pos- 
sibilities for the universal employment of aircraft as 
a means of transportation, than the production of a 
‘light aerial flivver’ that is available at a purchase 
price within range of the type of citizen who owns his 
automobile. 

This will be a phase of the aviation industry that 
will show startling growth. The popularization of 
flying through clubs and associations will bring about 
ihe use of large numbers of light sport aeroplanes for 
individual pleasure, and with this use flying will be- 
come universal. In response to this demand for a 
light aeroplane, of private owner type, a well known 
aircraft manufacturing concern in England has pro- 
duced the D. H. Moth Light aeroplane which was de- 
signed primarily for the flying clubs of that country. 
This machine will be the type of craft alloted to the 
Calgary Aero club under the Dominion Flying sub- 
sidy scheme, the terms of which provide for the dona- 
tion of two machines to any club meeting the condi- 
tions of the grant. 

The next significant step in the establishment of 
aircraft as a mode of transport, is the provision on the 
part of cities of adequate arrangements for the land- 
ing of machines. Many cities in the Dominion have 
set aside an area of land for a flying field, and no city 
of importance, in its plans for future developement can 
afford to leave out the question of the civic aerodrome 
in its dreams of the ‘city beautiful.’ A new phase of 
growth of cities in the Dominion as a concession to the 
importance of aerial transportation, is the development 
of what is known as the ‘Airport City.’ A number of 
cities throughout the Dominion are now entitled to this 
designation as a result of wise foresight in providing 
adequate landing grounds. In the matter of the general 
participation of the public in the benefits of flying, 


whether it be from the viewpoint of the Aero club 
member, the private owner, or the aerial traveller, the 
civic airport is the pivotal link in the whole scheme. 
The establishment of airways depends on the landing 
grounds and airports available. 

These are the factors that make aviation universal, 
and available for the use “f the average citizen. At 
the present time, aviation in Canada is just on the verge 
of a great development. It may be said that the era 
of aviation progress in Canada commences with a ten 
year handicap as compared with other progressive 
countries in this new field of transportation and in- 
dustry. But, through the instrumentality of the flying 
clubs which are claiming the enthusiasm of all young 
Canadians, and the increasing number of airport cities, 
aviation will rapidly advance to an important position 
in the economic life of the country. 

The formation in Canada recently of a Dominion 
Aerial league, which comprises membership of all 
citizens interested in flying will have an important 
bearing on the development of aviation. It is a mobi- 
lization of the general public into a unit that will have 
a watching brief for aeronautical development along 
sound lines, whether in the field of legislation, research 
work, establishment of airways, airports, or the in- 
spection and licensing of planes and pilots. The aerial 
league is outstanding proof of the extent to which 
aviation has become part of the public consciousness 
and is being considered as a science which should be 
available for general use, so far as events in this Dom- 
inion are concerned. 

In its universal aspect, aviation has immense pos- 
sibilities. There is as yet, of course, a peculiar hesita- 
tion, a pause, before humanity uses this new dimension 
of space for travel. The idea of a journey de luxe over 
the blue dustless highways of space has not yet uni- 
versally penetrated the consciousness of the travelling 
public. But it will, and in the near future. And when 
it does, destiny will ring down a new change on the 
colorful pageant of life. It may be that aviation will 
bring about the decentralization of the domed and 
spired cities. It may be the instrument to banish the 
loneliness of far away spaces. Step up travel to a new 
level, increase speed to a range of 300 to 500 miles. per 
hour (which is easily within the range of achievement), 
and the brooding inertia of distance that was associated 
with the other modes of travel dissappears. Increase 
speed in transportation and you destroy distance. You 
bring in a new set of values. Vancouver’s barrier of 
700 miles in terms of aerial travel has no meaning. 
Time becomes the measure of distance, and on this 
basis the miles are of no concern. 

Aerial transportation will divert travel to a medium 
in space that has no specific barriers. The same trans- 
parent sea that lies over the city of London, lies over 
the brooding jungles of Africa and, relatively, the one 
presents no greater problem in navigation than the 
other. The whole question of aviation may there- 
fore radically change the life on this planet. It may 
banish colorful knots of civilizations and tribal groups 
that have developed their own individual pattern 
favored by the old modes of transportation which 
relatively helped to create a sort of isolation. Aviation 
may achieve internationalism where politicians and 
statesmen have failed. Nationalities can no longer 
have their old picturesque isolation, and will be con- 
stantly in contact with the world through the system 
of fast airways that girdle the planet. The world will 
emerge from its golden youth. The remaining unknown 
places of the world will be explored with the advent of 
the aerial explorer. 





HAVE been asked to give you someaccount of the 
I kindergarten rooms and nursery schools in Eng- 
Jand. Before doing so, I think it would be helpful if I 
mentioned the fact that the English schools are gener- 
ally arranged in three departments, each having a head 
master or mistress; there is the infants’ department, 
containing from 200 to 500 infants, ranging from 3 to 
7 years, then there are the boys’ department and the 
girls’, containing a similar number of pupils. 

Under the London County Council, the children 
are taken into the schools at 3 years of age in the poor- 
est districts, where they practically live in the streets in 
an environment of “poverty, hunger and dirt.” Bear- 
ing in mind that the first five years of a child’s life are 
the mos* important in every way, especially in the 
formation of good habits, it would seem that the sooner 
we get them into the kindergarten the better, and cer- 
tainly the happier they will be. 

The Tottenham Education Committee, under whom 
T am employed, used not to take children into the 
schools until they were five, but this rule was waived 
during the war, when so many mothers were out work- 
ing, and we took them in at 4 years; but no child is 
compelled to come until it is five. 

Now, suppose you come with me into the baby room 
at my school in Tottenham. It is a very large room; 
the accommodation is 84 pupils, and we have two cer- 
tificated assistant teachers in the room when there are 
more than 60 babies. 

It is a very bright room, and in addition to the hot 
water pipes and radiators we have an open fire with a 
big nursery fire-guard hooked into the wall. That fire 
is a source of great comfort to we poor chilly mortals. 
The powers that be have decreed that a temperature of 
60 degrees F. constitutes a healthy atmosphere in 
school—it may be so, but it is not comfort. 

Large colored pictures, at least 3 feet by 2 feet, of 
various stories, such as “The Three Bears” and the 
“Three Pigs,” and sundry nursery rhymes, are hung 
low on the walls, so that the children can walk round 
and look at them, and discuss them with each other. 
Then in one corner we have a big sand box, a pile of 
large wooden bricks, a swing hung from one of the 
ceiling beams, a large rocking horse, a big bear on 
wheels that can take three children on his back at once, 
a doll’s buggy and doll’s house. Besides these big toys 
we have a number of small toys, which are kept in one 
of the cupboards. Last, but by no means least, we have 
a@ piano. 

The babies come in at 9 a.m., and learn to do every- 
thing for themselves. If one child is unable to get out 
of his coat and hat, another child helps him. The 
teacher only supervises. They then get down the tables 
and chairs that have been stacked the previous day, 
and put them ready for lessons. From 9 to 9.30 we 
have religious instruction that consists of hymns and 
a suitable Bible story. 

At 9.30 we have a short recess 





games in the play- 


ground if possible or some musical games in the room. 
The piano is constantly in use. Then various children 
arrange flowers they may have brought in the vases, 
water the plants and feed and clean the gold-fish. We 
had a canary once, but Dick, the big black school cat, 
got him. Dick has since also shuffled off this mortal 
eoil. R.I.P. 
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At this time, too, we have conversation about the 
weather and make up the calendar, personal hygiene 
and any other topic that arises. Sometimes we sit on 
the floor and listen to a piece of music and talk about 
it, as a beginning to musical appreciation. 

From 10 to 10.30 we have language training. W» 
make this as varied as possible and correlate it with the 
children’s natural interests and activities. 

All the objects in the room are talked about, and 
large cards with the name of the object attached to it 
after the talk. The babies do not sit in their chairs 
for this: we all walk round the room and discuss the 
objects, 

Later on, phonics are introduced, and by the end 
of the year most of them know all the single sounds 
and quite a useful number of sight words, 

They have big colored cards with about three lines 
of print under to explain them, and they are able to 
read these quite well. 

We use a combined phonic and look-and-say meth- 
od in our school. We are quite free within limits to 
adopt any new method which we think might be worth 
trying. 

10.30—Lunch. The most important moment of the 
day to our babies. Children take turns to put colored 
cloths on the tables and put out the small plates into 
which they put the lunch they have brought. Those 
who have hot milk bring it to their tables. 


This affords a good opportunity to encourage good 
manners and politeness at table. It is very amusing 
to notice how sharply the babies criticize each other’s 
table manners. Lunch over, some of them collect the 
little plates and wash them, while others tidy up the 
floor with a dust pan and brush. Then free play in 
the playground if possible, or musical games in the hall. 
The babies love to wander about the hall. There are 
lots of new pictures to be seen, and a Peter Pan frieze 
going all round the hall just about 3 ft. 6 in. from the 
floor. The museum cupboards too, with their shelves 
full of stuffed birds and animals, are most fascinating. 

At 11:00 the babies return to their room for number 
play, which is generally taken on the floor with bricks 
and skittles, ete. Then they go back to their tables for 
writing. Each child has a small blackboard and a box 
containing chalk and a rubber. They print the sounds 
they have learned and the numerals to 6, 

We have a very nice park next door to us, so we may 
now possibly take our Nature Talk in the park or we 
might have Sense Training either using Montessori ap- 
paratus or having delightful games where some one is 
blind-folded and given an apple to feel or an onion to 
smell and invited to guess what it is. 

By now we are wanting our dinner so we help each 
other with out-door clothes, sing grace and go home at 
12 noon. When we come back in the afternoon we have 
half-an-hour or longer for rest. Rugs are put on the 
floor—some of these are given us by the mothers, others 
we acquire—and the babies take off their shoes and lie 
on the rugs, another rug covers them and each baby 
has its own rug, the more brilliant colored the better. 

When most of the babies are awake again we have 
musical games or some form of Hand work—wool 
winding on cards for balls, bead threading, raffia wind- 
ing, drawing with chalks on their blackboards, color 
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and material matching, etc., and then the story. Every- 
one sits on the floor around the fire if it is winter, and 
we try to make the atmosphere as homelike and cosy 
as possible. Then come prayers and dismissal. 

I should like to mention here the Margaret Mac- 
millan Nursery School which is run by Miss Rachel 
Macmillan. She established it is a memorial to her 
sister. The school is in Deptford, a very poor district 
of London near the river and docks. This is an open 
air school and the babies can come at 2 years of age. 

The school opens at 7.30 in the morning to accom- 
modate many working mothers and the children are 
fetched again from 4.30 to 6.00 p.m.. The mothers 
pay 2/-, that is about 50 cents a week and their child- 
ren are given breakfast, dinner and tea in the school. 
The children’s ages are from 2 years to 5 years, when 
they go to the nearest L.C.C. School. But some are kept 
on after five years if advised by the school doctor. I 
believe Miss Macmillan receives a grant from the L.C.C. 
for these children only. 

The children are divided up into ages and there is 
a trained assistant in charge of each group, assisted by 
two or more students. There is a Training College 
for Nursery School work on the premises, and presided 
over by Miss Macmillan, 

Pets are kept in the gardens and the children feed 
and look after them at fixed periods during the day. 
There are also swings, see-saws, shutes and round-abouts 
in the garden which have as great a variety of flowers 
as it is possible to grow in a district of many paint 
smells and smuts from factory chimneys. 

At meal times 8 children sit at each table, with an 
older child at head and foot to be father and mother 
respectively. ‘They hand round the dishes and are 
responsible for the good behavior of their table. 

I hope those who may be coming over to England 
and are interested in nursery schools will find an op- 
portunity to visit Miss Macmillan’s school. It is a 
most interesting and happy place in which to spend 
a day. The school can be visited by anybody on the 
first Wednesday in each month and at other times by 
appointment. 


Che Barnyard 


By “HaysrEEep” 





N unmitigated farce” is the summation of our 
A educational system offered by a delegate at the 
U.F.A. Convention (and broadcasted by the provincial 
papers to the parents and pupils involved in the sys- 
tem). “The school....can take no credit for the sup- 
erior few; it can only assume responsibility for the 
many who are left behind,” writes a man whom we 
respect. “We are simply not getting anywhere” is an 
everyday remark familiar to educational circles With 
the result that the wayfaring man, though a fool, sus- 
pects that “there’s something rotten.” 

To call a system a farce is to say it-is useless for its 
purpose. “Unmitigated” cinches the statement and 
implies that Alberta citizens would be as well off intel- 
lectually without the system, and dollars in pocket be- 
sides. Well, you know, that is merely silly. There are 
about fifty new Canadians passing through our school, 
all of whom learn to speak, read and write English 
with fair efficiency, to do or check the common calcula- 
tions, to apply color harmony, to enjoy singing, to 
choose a sanitary site for a well, to collect data for form- 
ing a sound opinion, or to detect the flaw in a bad one, 
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to exert self-control, etc. Some of them in a few years 
will be leaders here or elsewhere, and probably none of 
them will be degenerate or vicious. Of course my school 
won’t make them supermen, but neither does medical 
science make immortals, nor agricultural science make 
wool-bearing horses, 

An inspector said to me not long ago: “It seems 
superfluous to be for ever grading teachers. Nearly all 
teachers are good; at least as good as the lawyers who 
win and lose causes, the doctors who cure and fail to 
cure, the business men who give service or don’t, in the 
same community.” Now, if nearly all teachers are 
good, one may multiply the beneficent activities of my 
school by 4,000 and say that as an “unmitigated farce” 
the Alberta school system is a very flat joke. 

* * * * 


In the pensive retirement of my straw-pile, I am 
sometimes tempted to think our social reformers lack 
true perspective. Granted that there are spots, many 
und large, where the distempers of our civilization break 
out in sores; the reformers are inclined to talk as if the 
world were one big slum perpetuated by a malignant 
“power behind”. Out of this slum, we are to suppose, 
& very few emerge, escaping the bonds in which our 
educational system enthralled them; the vast majority 
remain in the wallows, and for their plight the school, 
forsooth, must answer since it has doped them with 
History, Literature, Mathematics and the like to keep 
them from cutting up rough. We are, I presume, to 
suppose further that we teachers are so many Circes 
turning the potential humans into swine, or so many 
high priests of Moloch feeding the puling little devils 
into the flaming maw—all unconscious of the thing 
we're doing. 

Well, hardly. If that were our function as con- 
ceived by the “power behind’, we should be hand- 
picked with considerably more care. (I hope and be- 
lieve that I and most of us would be out of a job.) We 
should not be drilled for a year at Normal into “having 
the children ask questions and think out answers” 
“relating the subject to the child’s life interests”, “hav- 
ing the child collect evidences or data and base an 
opinion thereon”, “having the child express his thought 
in order to give it form and clarity”. Inquiry reascn- 
ing, practical application, research, self-expression— 
surely it is not with these that the “power behind” in- 
tends us to shackle the rising masses. 

It’s a curious thing too that the Capitalists should 
put their own children through the same lethal chamb- 
er that they have devised for the proletariat. I don’t 
err very far in saying that the captains of industry 
expose their youngsters to Latin, Greek, History, Math- 
ematics and the whole verdomnt drug-shelf, in the 
hope that they will “get something out of life that the 
old gov’nor missed.” What else can they do? The 
constants of education—training to speak, write, cal- 
culate and reason well—are all there. 

Would they have business management, industrial 
organization, or kindred matters substituted for Arith- 
metic or Composition in the public school courses? 
No, they would as soon feed the new baby on wieners 
and sauerkraut. Unfortunately the workers show no 
such restraint. They call for the teaching of co- 
operative marketing, technical subjects and desiccated 
information of various kinds in the vain hope of 
starting the youngsters about ten rungs from the 
bottom of the ladder of experience; with precisely the 
result (were they successful in their clamors) that an 
unprincipled “power behind” might rejoice to behold. 
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Grade | Arithmetic 


By M. E. LaZerrz, Px. D., Universrry or ALBERTA. 





HE 1925-26 investigations, which were reported 

in last month’s Magazine, convinced us that there 

is an advantage in postponing the introduction of sym- 

bols until the child’s number concept is well developed, 

The 1926-27 work indicated that if the child appreciates 

the fact that there is a system in the number series, he 

is able to classify and arrange his number ideas into a 

more coherent scheme of thinking. With the present 

1927-28 class, we changed our procedure merely to 
evaluate other methods of approach. 

Continuing our attempt to put meaning into the 
highly conventionalized system, we are again basing 
our work, not on the isolated numbers from one to ten, 
but on a number system in which there is a rhythm and 
repetition, a system in which the group “ten” is re- 
peated, and in which “five” has a definite relation to 
“fifteen”, to “twenty-five”, and to “thirty-five”. This 
rhythmic nature of the number system does not impress 
itself on the child unless he has experience with it, as is 
evidenced by the fact that in grade II we spend a year 
extending basic facts through higher decades, and yet 
sometimes teaching the combinations 14 and 2, 16 and 
4, and 24 and 2, as if they had no relation to the com- 
binations 4 and 2, 6 and 4, and 4 and 2. Routine drill 
on tables of endings focuses attention upon isolated 
facts rather than upon basic generalizations. The 
child acquires items of information rather than a co- 
herent method of thinking. 

In the work of the present year, the instruction has 
been individualized in an attempt to increase the busi- 
ness efficiency of the classroom work. The thread on 
which the course hangs is again the “system” of the 
number system, 

The children were familiar with the first number 
names when they entered school. We began, therefore, 
not with counting, but with recognition of groups, a 
recognition that involved not only the unity within a 
specified group, but also the idea of relative “bigness” 
with reference to the base ten. The children were 

rovided with individual bead frames, consisting mere- 
y of a single wire with five blue beads followed by five 
red beads. Preliminary exercises involved the im- 
mediate recognition of the groups “one”, “ten” and 
“five”. When the group “five” was named, each mem- 
ber of the class moved the five beads across the wire to 
the other side of the frame. The sequence of groups 
followed was one, ten, five, nine, four, six, two, three, 
seven and eight. The groups were learned in rela- 
tion to the basic groups “five” and “ten”. Counting 
followed the grouping, but the counting sequence was 
established in the direction “ten” to “one” as well as in 
the direction “one” to “ten”. 

A cardboard ruler ten inches in length was given 
each pupil. The first five inch divisions were marked in 
blue, the remaining five in red. On one side of the 
ruler only the inch divisions were marked ; on the other 
side both divisions and digits were indicated. Here 
again all class exercises were individual. The one side 
of the ruler was used for drill on the digits, the reverse 
side for rapid designation of any length from one to 
ten inches. Later, each child was given a set of te 
cardboard rulers, varying in length from one to ten 
inches. When these were placed one below the other 
in order, it was quite convenient to move the three 


inch strip to the end of the four inch strip and find by 
comparison that “four and three” are “seven”. 

The number scale was laid off on the floor. Only 
the position of the “five”, the “ten”, the “fifteen”, the 
“twenty”, the “twenty-five” and the “thirty” were 
marked. The children ran from zero to five, from zero 
to nine, etc. They walked with eyes closed from a 
given point on the scale to a named point elsewhere on 
the scale, and then checked their approximations. They 
ran to the “four” position, to the “fourteen”, to the 
“twenty-four”, ete. When they went to “eight”, they 
looked along the path from “eight” to “zero”, and in 
the reverse direction from “eight” to “ten”. In short, 
the exercise was used to familiarize the pupils with the 
meaning of number and to give them definite ideas con- 
cerning the relation of one number value to others 
above and below it in magnitude. 

Paralleling all the above work, new combinations 
and separations were introduced whenever they could 
be associated easily with the informal exercises. We 
discarded the idea that combinations involving small 
numbers are easy, and that those involving large num- 
bers are inherently difficult. No such sequence as 1 
and 1, 2 and 1, 3 and 1, 4 and 1, etc., was followed. 
As a matter of fact the order followed in giving the 
combinations and separations was 1 and 1, 5 and 5, 5 
and 1, 5 and 4, 10—1, 5—1, 2 and 2, ete. “Two less 
than ten” takes on meaning in this system much more 
readily than does “three and two”. 

A very important feature of the work is that the 
many exercises introduce a varied vocabulary. Instead 
of a stereotyped expression such as “ten take away two”, 
the pupils meet the expressions “two less than ten”, 
“from two to ten”, “two from ten”, “two greater than 
eight”, “eight and two’, “two more than eight”, etc. 
As a result of this variety, the child generalizes his ex- 
perience and learns the significance of the operation 
instead of attaching a fixed response to some lifeless, 
meaningless phrase. The significance of the language 
work in arithmetic will be apparent in a later article, 
when evidence will be presented to show that many 
children in higher grades are now adding or subtract- 
ing numbers when they have little or no knowledge 
concerning the meaning of the operation they are per- 
forming. 

Imitation money was introduced. Number associa- 
tions relating to money are in themselves of permanent 
significance, and at the same time they supplement 
the ideas we are trying to inculcate concerning the 
number system. Interest in concrete material too 
frequently centres in the material itself rather than in 
the principle it is designed to illustrate. Interest, in 
this instance, was focussed upon the meaning value by 
giving the make-believe money to the children in rec- 
ognition of work well done throughout the day. The 
child was interested in his collection and in knowing 
and naming the amount of his wealth. 

The progress of the class was checked carefully 
from time to time. On October 25th, each pupil was 
tested on thirty items (ten groups, ten digits, and ten 
combination facts). The average scores of the A, B, 
and © sections of the class were 88%, 71% and 61%. 
On November 8tii, all pupils were re-tested on these 
ihirty items supplemented by ten others that had been 
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taught in the interval. This time the scores were 98%, 
83% and 85% for the three groups respectively. On 
December 9th, when twenty-nine combinations and 
separations had been discussed with the class, each 
pupil was tested orally on all the number facts then 
taught, the questions being presented at the approxi- 
mate rate of thirty per minute. On the test the A class 
(12 pupils) scored 94%, the B class (11 pupils) 75%, 
and the C class (14 pupils) 64%. <A record was kept 
of each difficulty and all pupils were given individual 
assignments on small cardboard strips, each pupil being 
now required to study: those particular number facts 
which he had failed to reproduce. A second test on 
the same twenty-nine facts was given on December 
21st and 22nd, and this time the scores of the three 
sections of the class were 99%, 93% and 81% respec- 
tively (excluding the score of one pupil who had been 
transferred from another school). It was quite evident 
to the investigators that the spurt in progress at this 
point was due to the use of the individual study cards. 
Like other devices it proved to have an effective period 
of about two or three weeks. 


Christmas holidays began on December 23rd. The 
class had been tested on the 21st and 22nd of the 
month. To determine the number of facts forgotten 
during the holidays, a test was given on the morning 
of January 3rd before any work had been reviewed. 
The results of the test indicate that there was some 
background of interpretation acquired by the varie‘ 
experiences of the first term that prevented the pupils 
from forgetting any significant portion of the work that 
had been taught. The test results were as follows: A 
class, 100%, B class, 95.5% and C class, 82%. 


This brings our report up to the immediate present. 
The class has yet much work 4n measurement to do, 
after which the emphasis will be placed on oral prob- 
lems for the latter portion of the year. 


The Edmonton schools were three weeks late in 
opening last September. Since work began, twenty-five 
minutes per day have been given to arithmetic. The 
vear is less than half spent. What the final result of 
the present efforts will be must be judged later. The 


- pupils enjoy the instruction and the activities. Of one 


fact we are certain, namely, the pupils do not find the 
combination and separation values by any counting 
process. A number fact is known because it has been 
a part of past experience. When “five” and “two” are 
reported to be “seven”, it is not merely because the 
words “five” and “two” suggest the response “seven”, 
nor is it the result of barren associations linking the 
crooked, twisted marks 5 and 2 with another symbol 7. 
There is evidence that the children appreciate the 
meaning of the operation performed and the magni- 
tude of the numbers involved. Later in the term we 
hope to test the result of the entire year’s work, to make 
comparisons with progress in several other classes, and 
to report our findings in this Magazine. Whether or 
not we succeed in increasing the pupils’ understanding 
of symbols and of the number system, we shall at least 
be able to find the specific phases of number work in 
which our group is below average in attainment, and 
the others, if any, in which they excel over pupils fol- 
towing contrasted methods. 


We shall pass on next month to another phase of 
our investigation and report some difficulties encount- 
ered by pupils in solving problems in arithmetic. 


Che Prosings of a Pedagugue 


W. T. Roycrort 





N the January number of this magazine Hayseed 
takes exception to my remarks regarding the prac- 
tice of advertising for teachers “who must do the firing 
and sweeping.” A considerable portion of his article . 
is an indictment—unintentional, no doubt—of the 
trustee system of school control as it exists in Alberta 
to-day. On this account it was read with not a little 
pleasure by those who disagree with him on the main 
question. 

Some months ago Hayseed told us a little about the 
residence which he occupies on the school grounds, and 
we marvelled at the crass stupidity of his school board. 
In his last article he gives us, from another viewpoint, 
a glimpse of a typical rural school board in action. 
Here we have a combination of inactivity and injustice 
which, under similar conditions, could hardly be equal- 
led in any civilized country. The following sentences 
from his article are worth repeating: ‘There are many 
points of contact between teacher and janitor, and these 
readily become points of friction...... What wonder 
if there comes a clash, with the trustees supporting 
their neighbor the janitor, and letting out the teach- 
er? On the bare ground of expediency, the rural 
teacher had better have the place to herself.” 

“Wholesome people” forsooth! And it is the rate- 
payers of this kidney whose approval the teacher must 
strive to merit by her work as general factotum on the 
school premises. Most of the “menials” at whom Hay- 
seed gibes would provide an object lesson in justice and 
fair play for these ratepayers. The old lady caretaker 
of a school in which I taught in Ireland was typical of 
her class. She could never boast of having even a 
bushel of wheat in a granary or of hobnobbing with the | 
lord-lieutenant, but she was above such shabby conduct 
as he refers to and which he apparently excuses, 

Let us now turn to the main question. It is Hay- 
seed’s contention that a refusal to do “the firing and 
sweeping” lays the teacher open to a charge of snob- 
bery. If this be so, then more than 99 per cent of the 
lady teachers and at least 90 per cent of the male 
teachers are snobs, because—and I speak from the 
knowledge gained from twenty years’ experience in this 
province—there is a general unwillingness on the part 
of teachers, lady teachers especially, to undertake this 
work. ; 

In the School Ordinance the teacher’s duties are 
clearly defined; and no one will deny that, when an 
appointment is being made, ability to discharge these 
duties should be the deciding factor. If, however, an 
applicant’s qualifications as janitor and general handy 
man are taken into consideration, the main purpose for 
which the appointment is being made is lost sight of, 
and the position is given to the applicant who appears 
most willing to do work which lies entirely outside her 
official duties. If this is not derogatory to the profes- 
sion, I do not know what is. 

Hayseed informs us that Mr. and Mrs, X. are their 
own “scullions”; but, if he had his way, every rural 
teacher would become a community “scullion”. Most 
rural schools are used as community centres. Only 
those who are familiar with the appearance of the 
echoolroom after one of the usual social functions can 
realize the task which confronts the teacher-janitor the 
following morning. Then there is the lighting of fires. 
It is most inhuman to ask a lady teacher who boards a 
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mile and a half from the school to be on hand before 
eight o’élock on a winter morning when it is perhaps 
40° below. Standing around until the room heats is an 
ordeal in itself for any lady; and, for most men, it is 
scarcely less trying. As for a lady teacher donning 
overalls to clean out the stable, well, the less said about 
it the better! To the credit of the teachers be it said 
that, when one does promise to do the janitor work, she 
usually does so with the intention of transferring the 
duties to some pupil who is willing to undertake them 
for a monetary consideration. 

There are, of course, exceptions; but, generally 
speaking, when the caretaking is badly done, the parsi- 
mony of the school board is the direct cause. Many 
school boards have reduced cheese-paring to a fine art; 
economy, not efficiency, is their policy. In many dis- 
tricts the position of janitor is auctioned off at the 
annual meeting. In the presence of the assembled 
ratepayers there is a scramble for the job which may 
be knocked down to the lowest bidder at the princely 
salary of three dollars per month, or fifteen cents per 
working day. A young man holding a prominent 
position in Western Canada tells of his experience as a 
school janitor when, in order to earn a little pocket 
money, he provided the kindling and did “the firing 
and sweeping” for a dime a day. No one need be sur- 
prised if, under these conditions, the work is badly 
done. A dime is a dime, and its equivalent in winter 
work does not amount to very much. An adequate 
salary and proper supervision by the school board will 
solve the janitor problem in most districts. 

But Hayseed reminds us that there are rural dis- 
tricts where “the available farm folks stand on their 
rights as free citizens, and decline the job.” He is 
employed in one of these districts. The board makes it 
worth his while to do work which, standing on their 
rights as free citizens, they decline to do; and he does it. 
' He is satisfied with his share of the bargain; and they, 
let us hope, with theirs. But why should he attempt 
to formulate a general policy which would not be 
acceptable to the grand majority of teachers who realize 
that to undertake these extraneous duties es a sine qua 
non to appointment is derogatory to the profession? 

To discuss this janitor question further would be 
to continue flogging a dead horse. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the discussion is ended. 


Problems Relating to Mental 


Hygiene 


EvELYN CARSON 





WO of the most outstanding and vital questions 
before us today are the immigration problem 
and the more adequate care of our feeble-minded 
population. 
The opening up of our vast natural resources demands 
a population greatly in excess of our present one, and we 
must leok to other lands for newcomers. It is of 
great importance to stress quality of immigration as 
being of greater significance than quantity. Seven 
provincial surveys conducted by the National Council 
for Mental Hygiene since 1918 demonstrate the fact 
that a considerable number of our mentally abnormal 
population are individuals of foreign birth, and therefore 
there is a pressing need for a more adequate system of 
immigrant inspection. An adequate mental examina- 
tion demands the making of observations in countries 
from which our immigrants are recruited, and the 
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collection of data pertaining to personal and family 
history which cannot be procured this side of the water. 

In Alberta we have provincial care for one hundred 
and fifty subnormal children. When we realize that 
according to the findings of psychologists, two per cent. 
of children are mentally unfit, we can realize something 
of the problem before us. 

Public health is coming more and more to be re- 
cognized as one of the first concerns of governments, 
but governments cannot, nor will they advance much 
beyond the point of public demand. The public does 
not yet sufficiently appreciate the significance of Mental 
Hygiene and the part which it should play in the 
economic life of the community. 

In the mental hospitals there are many cases now 
hopeless that could have been prevented if they had 
received earlier treatment. To defer such treatment 
until the disorder is recognized by the layman is to 
condemn a large percentage of those suffering from 
threatened mental troubles to total and permanent 
disability. This will remain a problem just so long as 
people connect disgrace with mental troubles. The 
institutions for the mentally afflicted are designed for 
treatment and cure, not punishment. People suffering 
from brain diseases should enter mental hospitals as 
freely as physically sick patients do the ordinary hospitals. 
The crying need today is for a sane public attitude 
towards insanity and mental diseases of all kinds. 

That Alberta will be the first province in Canada 
to enact a law legalizing eugenical sterilization now 
seems certain. When in Toronto recently the Hon. 
Geo. Hoadley, Minister of Health and Agriculture, 
informed the Bulletin, the official organ of the Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, that he 
intends at the forthcoming session of the Legislature 
to re-introduce the Sterilization Bill which was dis- 
cussed last session. . 

“Since my bill was introduced last session,’’ said 
Mr. Hoadley, “I have received a great many reso- 
lutions on the subject, only one cf which was opposed 
to sterilization.” 

Of course the Alberta bill is designed in such a way 
as to amply protect the rights and liberties of the 
individual. It does not mean compulsory sterilization. 
No person will be sterilized without his own consent. 
If he is incapable of giving consent then his next of kin 
must agree. 

The bill provides for the appointment of a board to 
be composed of three members, one appointed by the 
Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons, one by the 
Senate of the University of Alberta, and one by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. This board shall 
decide whether a given individual shall be sterilized 
or not. Persons to whom the proposed act is meant to 
apply are those inmates of provincial institutions who, 
but for the danger of transmitting mental taint to 
possible future offspring, might with safety be allowed 
their liberty. 

With respect to the building of a psychopathic 
hospital in Edmonton, Mr. Hoadley said it was too 
early to make any definite announcement. ‘You may 
say, however, that the Government is fully aware of the 
need for such an institution. We believe it will prove 
sound economy to have a hospital which by taking them 
early may possibly prevent cases from becoming 
chronic, and thus more or less permanent charges upon 
the state to say nothing of the saving in human life 
and misery.” 

[Epiror’s Nore: Report of convenor of committee 
on Mental Hygiene given before the Calgary Women’s 
Local Council. Miss Carson has charge of one unit of 
the work of the special classes for subnormal children 
in Calgary.] 
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Goral News 


CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL LOCAL 
HE Calgary Public School Local of the A.T.A. 
held their annual meeting, Saturday evening in 


the Board of Trade Rooms. The business of the 
meeting was preceded by a banquet which was largely 
attended by members of the Alliance. 

Miss K, Clark, president, occupied the chair. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed the pro- 
gress of the Alliance to be very satisfactory and en- 
couraging. 

In September Miss Jean Ramsay, president of the 
iocal for 1927, responded to an invitation to take charge 
of physical education in the Junior High School in 
Vancouver, consequently resigned her office. The res- 
ignation of her much appreciated services was accepted 
with deep regret. 

Miss R. J. Coutts very ably represented the Alliance 
at the World Federation of Educational Associations’ 
Conference held in Toronto in August. Besides bring- 
ing to the local a most interesting report of this wonder- 
ful Conference, Miss Coutts contributed several excel- 
jent articles on the work of the Conference to the A. T. 
A. Magazine. 

Reference was made to the legislation enacted at 
the last session of the Provincial Government, whereby 
the teachers may be subjected to demands on them, 
which they consider incompatible with democratic 
privileges accorded other professions. 

The Alliance noted that a second member of the 
teaching profession has been elected to represent the 
citizens on the aldermanic board, and extended to 
Alderman W. H. A. Thomas their sincerest congratula- 
tions. The membership consider that it is a recognition 
of the place of the teacher in the community. 

After the business proceedings were completed, the 
members enjoyed a game of bridge, the prizes going to 
Misses V. Milburn, M. Osborne and J. O’Range. 

Congratulations on the success of the gathering are 
due Misses F. Alexander, M. Fraser and B. Ramsay, 
the committee in charge of the arrangements. 


CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN’S LOCAL 
By H. E. PANABAKER. 


The resent elections in this local resulted in the 
return of the following to office: 

President, E. S. MacGregror; Vice-President, G. H. 
Lunn; Secretary-Treasurer, Douglas Norton; Execu- 
tive, Messrs. Florendine, Ward, Patterson and Finn. 

Under the leadership of this able group the fortunes 
of the Calgary Public School Men’s Local should pros- 
per exceedingly. Each of them is an enthusiastic 
booster of the Alliance and altogether they should be 
able to put over an excellent year’s program. 

We are, as usual, fortunate in our choice of our 
chief executive officer. The new president is a genial 
young Canadian with enough Scotch blood in his veins 
to make him a careful and efficient leader. Following 
in the footsteps of Bob Sinclair ‘will be no easy task 
for Ernie, but we are confident that the sane and ecare- 
ful leadership we have enjoyed in the past will be long 
continued into the future. 

One of our members remarked that affairs should 
go along swimmingly this year, for, though we have 
lost a Webb, we have gained a Finn. Incidentally, 
Mr. Finn is the only one of his nationality in Belfast. 

The local desires to thank most heartily the retiring 
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executive, especially the retiring Secretary-Treasurer, 
for their efficient and untiring work during the past year. 
Mr. Webb has put intohistask assecretary an unbound- 
ed enthusiasm and inexhaustible energy, with the result 
that the whole local has been the better for his service 
in that capacity. 

We are delighted to have one of our number sitting 
on the city council this term. Mr. Thomas, who is this 
year receiving his introduction to the intricacies of civic 
matters, is one of our most loyal and hard-working 
members. We prophecy for him, that he will go far, 
if he so desires, in either civic or provincial politics. 
He has the capabilities, the soundness of judgment, 
and the determination, necessary to success in that line 
of endeavor. We congratulate him most heartily. As 
a man comparatively unknown to the electors of the 
city, he was able to win a seat in the council ahead of 
better known and more experienced candidates, and 
we know that when he next runs for office, his real 
worth will be known, and his election assured. 

We are glad to have amongst us, Mr. W. Hugh 
Broadberry of Leicester, England, who is with us on 
the exchange. We trust that he may form happy im- 
pressions of Calgary and the people with whom he has 
to work. 

The School Men’s Association, our social club, is this 
year under the leadership of Wesley Irwin, who is 
already making things hum in that line. The monthly 
luncheons are great successes, and generally well 
attended. 

All in all, things look bright for a good year with 
the men on the Calgary Publie School staff. 

To our brother and sister locals we extend the wish 
that they may experience success and prosperity during 
the year we have just entered. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS CLUB—CALGARY 
N Monday evening, September 26th, a meeting 
was called in the Y. W. C. A. parlors to consider 
the organization and upkeep of a club in the interest 
of study and travel, of Canadians who had been over- 
seas. It was considered by those present that such a 
club ought to serve a splendid purpose. Accordingly, 
a president, secretary and executive were appointed. 
The name for the club was chosen and an annual fee 
agreed upon. Then a place and time for meeting were 
chosen, also who were eligible to join, and the new club 
was well under way. 

Up to time of writing the program of the club has 
been as follows: 

Oct. 12: Miss Hunt—England and France; Miss 
Rath—Norway ; Oct. 26: Miss Todd—Cathedrals; Nov. 
9: Miss Winfield—Canterbury Cathedral; Nov. 23: 
Mrs. Woodhall—A Mediterranean Cruise; Dec. 7: Miss 
Bruce-——China; Jan. 11: Miss Bradshaw—Korea; Jan. 
25: Miss Dickie—Oxford. 


CALGARY NORMAL 


On Thursday morning, January 26th, the students 
of the Calgary Normal School were introduced by their 
president to Mr. J. W. Barnett, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. Mr. Barnett gave 
a short talk on the aims and organization of the Alliance, 
and then, in order to organize a local branch, called for 
nominations of officers. The following were elected: 

President: Lloyd Elliott. 

Vice-President: Ralph Maybank. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Eugenie L. Butler. 

It is expected that there will be a large enrolment of 
members before Easter. 
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Calgary School Men's 
Assnriation 


By H. L. PanaBaker, Pusiiciry COMMITTEE 








HE regular monthly meeting of the Calgary 

School Men’s Association was held in the Tap- 
estry Room of the Hudson’s Bay Store on Saturday, 
January 21st, at 11.30 p.m. The meeting was address- 
ed by Mr. C. W. Leggatt on the subject of “The History 
of Flight”. 


Previous to the address a challenge was conveyed by 
the men of the staff on the north side of the Bow, to 
those on the south side of the river, to play a game of 
hockey at some convenient date in the near future. 


Mr. Norman Kennedy of the Normal Practice 
School sang very pleasingly the vocal solo, “Anchored”, 
and generously responded with “Duna” as an encore 
number. Mr, Florendine of King Edward School ac- 
companied him in an efficient and masterly style. 


The speaker was introduced to the meeting by Mr. 
Reg. Jackson of Victoria School, who fittingly mention- 
ed Mr. Leggatt’s personal experience in aviation, dwell- 
ing slightly upon the fact of his war experience, having 
been a member of a squadron stationed at Warloy on 
the Somme front, and to his having had to make a 
forced landing behind the German lines, after which 
he became the guest of the Kaiser for the remainder 
of the war. 


In a most interesting manner, Mr. Leggatt outlined 
for his hearers, who gave him their undivided attention 
throughout his address, the history of flying from the 
very earliest times to the present. Grecian legends 
provide the information that man very early occupied 
himself with the problem of flight, and in the aprocry- 
phal books is a reference to a flight made in a Roman 
arena, and cursed by a witnessing apostle, which came 
to an unsuccessful conclusion. 


Coming to modern times, we find Leonardo di Vinci 
writing a treatise upon practical flight. Though many 
of his ideas were surprisingly modern and efficient, he 
made no working models and therefore must be con- 
sidered a theorist. In the early sixteenth century, one 
rash inventor made himself a device of wings which 
opened upon upward pressure, and closed upon the 
downward stroke. By means of working these he was 
able to descend in safety from the top of a high tower. 


Then the fact that air possessed weight becoming 
known, a device consisting of huge spherical shells of 
copper, from which the air was exhausted, was designed, 
the inventors believing that the buoyancy of the atmo- 
sphere would exert sufficient lifting force to raise the 
machine from the ground. For obvious reasons noth- 
ing came of the attempt. 


Then in Paris, men working in the manufacture of 
paper bags discovered that these bags when filled with 
hot air had a tendency to rise. This gave rise to the 
hot air balloon which consisted in essence of a great 
bag with a very constricted opening below which was 
a heated grid to supply the necessary warmth. These 
machines actually were flown, and were successful in 
lifting weight, but the ever present danger of fire mili- 
tated against their success. 





After that came the discovery of gases and their 
application to the problem of flight was quickly real- 
ized, resulting in the many forms of the present day, 
lighter-than-air machines, the spherical balloons, the 
sausage observation balloons, and the giant modern 
dirigibles, 

The problem of the heavier-than-air machine was 
first studied by Lilienthal in Germany, and Pilcher in 
England. These men in very clumsy and unstable 
contrivances managed to make considerable flights. 
The stability of the glider was obtained and regulated 
by the position of the body of the flier. 

Later came Professor Langley and the Wright 
brothers who were the first to achieve flight in a mach- 
ine under its own power. After that, the problem was 
one of improvement in design, and increasing the light- 
ness of the engine, So remarkable are the achievements 
in the latter direction that whereas the older type of 
aerial engine weighed from 7 to 10 pounds per horse 
power, the modern engine weighs only 3 pounds per 
horse power, and in fact, an entire plane with a weight 
of only 3 pounds per H.P. of engine rating has recently 
been produced. 

In 1912, said the speaker, it was virtually impossible 
to fly with any safety in even a slight wind, but at that 
time a small change in design was effected which made 
the plane independent of air currents, and considerably 
increased the margin of safety. 

War conditions caused intense research into the 
problems of practical flight, and brought about increas- 
ed activity in all branches of aeronautics. By means of 
wind tunnels, it was possible to study the actions of 
various types of planes and to note their various capa- 
bilities, thus to determine the proper kind of wing to 
use on a fast scouting plane, or on a heavy bomber. 

Mr. Leggatt concluded with a most interesting ac- 
count of some of his own experiences as an active 
service pilot, and as a guest of His Imperial Majesty, 
the one-time Kaiser. 

His final remarks were worthy of notice. Ground 
organization, he said, must precede active flying. Emer- 
gency landing fields must be provided at least every 
twenty miles, before any air route can be said to be safe. 
Canada, alone of nations her status, possesses no prop- 
erly organized and laid out system of flying routes. 
Until such fields are organized, commercial flying in 
this country will still possess a great element of risk. 

The development of the auto-gyro machine, may 
result in the establishment of a landing field upon the 
roof of the Hudson’s Bay Building, and of other similar 
buildings, since these machines are capable of taking 
off and of landing at very low rates of speed. 
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Clipping from The Bulletin of the League 


of Nations Society in Canada 
Gleaned by a Calgary member. 





THE RUSSIAN GESTURE 

HE two great nations still outside the League are 

the United States and Russia. These are both 
officially represented upon the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the League which is seeking to formulate a 
programme to be submitted to the World Conference 
on Disarmament some time in the year 1928. 

The co-operation of these two powerful nations is 
notable and as an indication of progress is a matter for 
sincere congratulation and increased hopefulness for 
ultimate success. 

The United States participated officially in the work 
of the Preparatory Committee last year; the Soviet 
Delegation made its first appearance in December, 
1927, and thus initiated its first break in an attitude of 
continuous and violent opposition to the League and 
all its works. 

Naturally Russia’s advent caused great interest not 
unmingled with some fear as to the attitude it would 
assume. 

The first two days of the meetings of the Preparatory 
Commission threw considerable light upon this matter. 
The Russian delegation is headed by Litvinoff who took 
the stage at the earliest available opportunity. True 
to type he launched a bitter attack upon the League 
and its methods, chided its delays and inefficiency in 
the matter of disarmament, accused it of insincerity, 
and subserviency to capitalism, attacked the United 
States with especial bitterness and ended up by pro- 
posing an immediate and world wide: destruction of 
war armaments on land, in air and on sea, the. complete 
demolition of fortifications, war implements and 
munition factories, mechanical and chemical, in which 
Russia would join with all other nations. 

The temper of the Commission was admirable and 
the speeches of the German, French and Czechoslo- 
vakian delegates tactful in the extreme. 

The impracticability of so drastic a proposal was 
pointed out in contrast with the well aonsidered plans 
of the League and while no discredit was cast upon the 
motives or good-will of the Russian delegation—it was 
invited to settle down to the mutual consideration of 
practical and feasible measures of limitation looking 
to ultimate elimination. 

In the end the Russian delegation admitted the 
necessity for gradual diminution and intimated its 
decision to co-operate with the Commission to that 
end. 

It also agreed to send an observer to attend the 
sessions of the Arbitration and Security Committee 
which had been constituted under the authority of the 
Assembly to assist the Preparatory Commission. 

All of which goes to show that while ostentatious 
propaganda is dear to the Soviet heart, deeper down 
there is probably a real and sincere desire for world 
peace and a disposition to closer co-operation with other 
nations to ensure it. 


Bolls as Ambassadors of 
@Gnod-Will 





The Prevention of War News Bulletin published 
in Washington, D.C., tells us that December, 1926, 
the Federal Council of Churches, U.S.A., through their 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, 
sent 13,000 dolls carrying a message of friendliness 
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from the American boys and girls to the children of 
Japan. The Christmas just past brought a return peace 
and goodwill greeting from the Japanese little folks 
to the little people of the American Republic, by 60 
daintily arrayed Japanese doll ambassadors. The 
Federal Council made plans to receive them with due 
welcoming ceremony. Upon their arrival in Japan the 
American doll embassage were given ceremonious 
reception, and a house for their permanent abode was 
placed at their disposal by the Empress of Japan. Each 
of the 60 good-will messengers from the Orient represents 
a prefecture of the Empire of Japan. 


LOCAL NEWS 


The Lethbridge and District A.T.A. Committee 
which includes Mr. W. S. Brodie, Mr. H. H. Bruce, 
Mr. J. P. Collins, of Lethbridge; Miss T. Thomas, of 
Hardieville; Mr. Geo. Watson, of Coaldale; and Mr. 
Cecil Hicks, of Coalhurst, has arranged for a dinner 
on Saturday, February 11th, at 6.15 p.m. in the L.Y. 
P.C.A. building at Lethbridge. The dinner will be 
followed by a short and interesting programme. In- 
vitations have been sent to all teachers who reside 
within a twenty-mile radius of Lethbridge and all 
who can attend are assured of a cordial welcome. The 
dinner a year ago was a function enjoyed by those 
present and it is in response to a number of suggestions 
that a similar meeting be held that the committee has 
arranged for the meeting on February 11th next. 


COALHURST 


The Coalhurst Local, with John Melling as Secretary- 
treasurer, and C. G. Hicks as President, is also off to a 
good start. 


NEW LOCALS 
We are pleased to welcome Locals at Diamond City 
and Wostok, and are looking forward to hearing from 
them in the near future. 


1.0.D.E. SCHOLARSHIPS AND SPECIAL PRIZE 
FOR TEACHERS IN NON-ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 


7 success of this branch of patriotic endeavor, inaugurated 

by the Provincial Chapter, ‘Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire,” last year, has encouraged them to renew their offer 
of several Summer School scholarships, value $30.00, and also 
special prizes of $150.00 for teachers of non-English speaking 
schools who have the necessary qualifications. 

The special I.O.D.E. summer school course provided by the 
Alberta University, session 1927, included the following subjects: 
Special methods of teaching in non-English schools, by Inspector 
G. S. Lord; Primary English to pupils of foreign origin, by Miss 
Fisher; Industrial art methods, for rural schools, by Mr. E. A. 
Hutton. 

In addition to the above, students were permitted to choose 
a fourth subject from the regular curriculum, which would be of 
most service to them in their work. 

Of the fourteen students who enrolled for this course, nine 
were awarded scholarships, the recipients being: Miss Grace 
Lawford, Bellis, Alberta; Miss L. M. Boutilier, Soda Lake; Miss 
Florence A. Martin, Chipman; Miss May Onischuk, Delph ; 
Miss Eleanor B. Hall, Bon Accord; Mr. John Proskie, Radway 
Centre; Nicholas Pooghkay, Soda Lake; Peter Wasylyshyn, Vegre- 
ville; Ernest M. Petit, Cold Lake. 

Two special prizes of $150.00 each were also awarded to Mrs. 
N. A. Berry, Boin Maria, and Mrs. W. E. Griffin, Bukowina school 
district, Sunland, Alberta, in recognition of several years of 
voluntary service along the lines of Canadianization in addition to 
the reguiar work of the curriculum. 

Application forms for session 1928 are now in the hands of 
inspectors of districts where there are non-English speaking schools, 
and can be had by teachers intending to enroll for session 1928, 
who are asked to send in their applications as early as possible 
to facilitate completion of this year’s programme. These, along 
with requests for further information, etc., should be sent to Mrs. 

Drummond, 510 4th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta. 
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Enditurial 


THANKS, CALGARY! 

Once again the A.T.A. Magazine is indebted to the 
Calgary locals for a Calgary number. Calgary has never 
yet failed to respond to a call for help, and this issue is a 
criterion of the really enthusiastic and co-operative spirt 
of the Calgary members, individually and collectively. 





CCORDING to a newspaper report of a debate on 
educational matters at the recent annual con- 
vention of the U. F. A., the system of Departmental 
Examinations was characterized by one speaker as “the 
most unmitigated farce civilization has to contend 
with.” It was also alleged that the system was “rob- 
bery of infancy,” and the Minister of Education was 
informed: “I want you to clean this matter up; I don’t 
care whose administration it is, I am here in the inter- 
ests of truth.” 

The above remarks were in reference to a resolution, 
according to the report, defeated by a narrow majority, 
urging the re-organization of the High School course 
of studies and advocating that pupils be given a certain 
percentage of credits at the Departmental Examinations 
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for the monthly tests set by their own teachers. Mr. 
Fitch of the Midway Local remarked, amidst cries of 
“Hear, hear!” that the Minister of Education “was not 
wearing arain coat and, consequently, some of the things 
said about educational affairs in the Province might 
soak in.” 
* * * * 
HATEVER may be said of the opinions expressed 
above one must admit that there are signs 
of hope in that the delegates attending the U.F.A. 
Convention, whether right or wrong, are becoming 
vocally interested in the educational system of the 
Province; in other words, public opinion in the rural 
districts is really in the making with respect to edu- 
cational affairs, and we have sufficient faith in the hard- 
headedness of the intelligent farmer to leave him to 
separate wheat from chaff, and, in the long run, when once 
he is fully informed on a situation, to arrive at sound 
conclusions. 
* * * * 
HERE is not the slightest doubt from a professional 
standpoint that the contention is unassailable 
that teachers as professional men and women should 
bear the responsibility of deciding on the standing of 
students trained by themselves, but the matter is not 
quite so simple as it appears. In order for justice 
to be done to the system and to all pupils a homogeneous 
standard must be adopted by all teachers. How is 
this to be obtained? Confidential reports are sent in 
to the Department with respect to students writing on 
departmental examinations and we are given to under- 
stand that, apart from the reports sent in by teachers of 
the large cities, these reports are of very little value 
whatsoever. Here is a student credited with 9 or 10 
marks on the Departmental Examination and _ his 
confidential report says he should obtain 80 marks or 
90. After making all due allowances for the psycholo- 


gical effect on the student of writing under different 


circumstances than when writing off his class tests, 
and for the different type of question which the De- 
partmental Examiner may have set, it is very evident 
that the teacher’s gauge is very inaccurate, and to 
allow such a student to be promoted on the teacher’s 
confidential report (which presumably would be arrived 
at from the standing on the teacher’s own tests) would 
simply deceive the student and pave the way for trouble 
in the future. Of course such extreme cases as this 
quoted may be rare; however, not so rare, perhaps, as 
one might suppose. 
* * * * 
N the case of the large city teachers, however, there 
is a different story to tell. It is found generally 
that these teachers are much more severe in giving an 
estimate of the students’ standing. It is generally 
found that the actual mark obtained by the city student 
in the school tests is a little lower than that given by 
the Departmental Examiner. The reason for this 
is obvious: in the first place, those taking high school 
work in the smaller centres are usually new at the 
business; then, after a year or two’s successful experience 
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the way is opened for the appointment of the teacher in 
the city high schools. When the teacher arrives in 
the city high school the constant association with other 
high school teachers and discussions of high school 
problems, together with superior qualification and 
additional experience, gives these teachers every facility 
for gauging the whole situation with some degree of 
homogenity. On the other hand, the teachers in the 
rural and small village and town districts are, pro- 
fessionally and generally speaking, and, as far as high 
school work is concerned, mere novices. The wages 
paid to these teachers are so inadequate that little 
money can be spared to enable them to meet and inter- 
change opinion with other high school teachers. Besides 
this, with comparatively few students under his care in 
a small school, he has little opportunity of judging 
between student and student. 
* * * * 
NOTHER resolution was discussed at: the con- 
vention criticizing the method of paying those 
teachers who go to Edmonton to mark the Departmental 
Examination papers. The basis of remuneration at 
present is, as we all know, a certain rate per paper 
marked. It was alleged at the convention that teachers 
had ‘been heard to boast of the money they had made 
and the danger was that the papers were marked too 
hurriedly. The resolution was passed and we sincerely 
hope the resolution of the U.F.A. will have more weight 
with the Minister of Education than have the resolutions 
asking exactly the same thing which, from time to time, 
have been presented to the Minister of Education by 
the teachers’ professional organization—the technicians 
of education—the A.T.A. We make bold to say that 
the teachers are as conscientious in the work of ex- 
umining papers as are any other group in their own 
particular work; nevertheless, looking at the mat- 
ier in a common sense way it must be obvious 
to an impartial mind that the pernicious results of piece 
work by teachers would be as certain as the effects of 
piece-work with any other group of employees. The 
evils of piece-work have been such as to cause practically 
one hundred per cent. of the reputable employers to 
discard it and the principle is opposed by one hundred 
per cent. of the employees’ organizations. 
* * * * 
F the delegates of the U.F.A., or the public generally, 
have any idea that the teachers find the marking 
of examination papers to be a gold mine, they are 
certainly wide of the mark. On some papers teachers 
have been able to make as high a salary per day, and 
in some cases a little higher, as their daily rate of pay 
for teaching with the school board. Which, of course, 
is quite satisfactory. But no spiritual or occult power 
has yet been shown by those responsible for assessing 
the cost per paper to enable them to gauge relatively 
the time and value given in marking or examining 
papers with any degree of accuracy. Two papers 
in the same subject by two different students may vary 
200% or 300% in the time required to examine. We 
have ‘heard of, and can prove, cases where teachers, 


after having marked departmental papers for approxi- 
mately two weeks, have netted only between $35.00 
and $40.00 over and above their travelling expenses and 
board bill. I wonder what man would think of joining 
a threshing gang if that is all he saw at the end of two 
strenuous weeks’ work. 
* * * * 
HILE on the subject of examinations it might 
be just as well to suggest that a close scrutiny 
of the examination costs and returns tends to show that 
examinations are a profitable piece of business for the 
Government. In 1926 the actual expenses of examina- 
tions were, including: 





Printing, stationery and office supplies_____- $13,600.49 
Setting examination papers___-_-__-_______ 1,589.02 
Reading examination papers______-___-___- 42,957.01 
Clerical services (examination staff) _______- 4,857.82 
No ce ditedinds tote ncacwascutabwdnk 4,035.38 

$67 ,031.32 


The returns from examinations amounted to $70,151.00, 
leaving an actual surplus of $3,119.68. There is 
very little need to analyze the figures further, except 
that one is entitled to draw the conclusions that 
the Government is spending better than nothing on 
examinations, that the fees charged to students are too 
high, or that the payment for reading of papers by 
teachers is inadequate. 
* a * * 
NE delegate during the same debate made the 
statement that ‘‘teachers are expected to be 
angels with blue wings; too much is often expected of 
them,”’ and then he hits the nail right on the head by 
saying: “If you want a high standard of teaching you 
must have a high standard of trustees; a teacher’s duty 
is to teach and not to entertain the settlement.” It 
is just about time somebody raised a protest against 
teachers being looked upon as the community drudge— 
some would say “society fakir.” Picnic organizer; 
errand boy of the master of ceremonies at all other 
social functions; Sunday School teacher; aide-de-camp 
to the preacher, temperance worker, essay specialist, 
local supervisor of public morals, et al.—these are a few 
of the many ‘‘uses” of the teacher. And make no 
mistake about it, the teacher who simply stays at home 
and “saws wood”’ soon finds in many districts that he 
becomes persona non grata. It is really refreshing to 
find that somebody has sufficient sense of decency to 
get up in public and suggest that the teachers’ real 
function in life is to teach school efficiently and well 
and in public to conduct himself with dignity and 
circumspection. A high standard trustee requires 
nothing more than this and we welcome the time when 
the enlargement of the rural unit of administration 
will become an established fact. and pave the way for 
a higher standard trustee. It is obvious that the more 
responsible, the bigger the position, the correspondingly 
higher will be the type of person seeking election. When 
the area of administration is enlarged and the number 
of schools increased; when a trustee has more than one 
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little school only to fuss and worry over with all the 
petty-fogging, family, local, quarrels now involved in 
school politics his outlook will be broader, his faculty 
of comparison developed and school affairs will become 
educational rather than personal. Teachers will then 
feel a greater measure of freedom from much of the 
irksomeness inseparable from too much immediate 
local influence. 


HE Edmonton Journal and the Calgary Herald 
merit the thanks of educationists for the 
sponsoring of the Oratorical Contest in Alberta linked 
up with other provincial contests for the High School 
championship of Canada. It is probable that no field 
outside the material in the Course of Studies provides 
such a splendid intellectual activity as debate and 
oratory for developing good citizenship, self-reliance 
and mental alertness. The subject chosen, ‘Canada’s 
Future,” is worthy of the occasion and peculiarly suitable 
for Canada’s Jubilee year. The contest is an evidence 
of desire on the part of certain Canadian newspapers 
to be of real service in a phase of education, which by 
virtue of the examination system and demand for 
results in all subjects of the Course of Studies can not 
receive that degree of concentration in the class-room 
itself which many feel and maintain should be obligatory. 
Oratory and debate lend themselves peculiarly to 
competition; competitions mean prizes and expense for 
organization which have been amply provided for by 
the newspaper sponsors. The Alliance endorses the 
proposals in their entirety and recommends its members 
to give them every possible support. 


Paintings for Exhibition in 


Rural Centres 


EVELYNE LEES 





] 

COLLECTION of twenty-three sketches in oi 

and water-color by well-known Canadian artists 

have been secured for exhibition in small rural com- 
munities. These are real paintings from nature by ‘the 
leaders of the New Canadian Art Movement: A. Y. 
Jackson, J. E. H. MacDonald, A. J. Casson, Lawren 
Harris and Arthur Lismer. The drawings vary in size 
from ten to twenty inches and are splendid examples 
of that landscape painting which is bringing before the 
world the rugged beauty and grandeur of Canadian 
scenery. Views in the Rockies, in Quebec, on the 
Atlantic coast and north of the Great Lakes are shown 
and are represented in such a way that the very spirit 
of the place is brought out. Brief notes on the lives, 
aims and style of the painters accompany the pictures. 
Never before has a collection so valuable been loaned 
to small gatherings and it makes a new and interesting 
item at rural school, U.F.W.A. and Women’s Institute 
gatherings. The only charge is the small express 
fee from the last place of exhibit. The pictures are at 
present at Gretna School, Sedgewick, and upon appli- 
cation to the teacher will be forwarded to any address. 





Indian Moccasins are always worth new bottoms. We can 
re-sole them with real Indian moose hide for $1.25. See 
LAMB BROS., Corner 105th St. and Jasper, Edmonton. 
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RE LIST OF NAMES IN JANUARY 
NUMBER 


In last month’s issue appeared a “List of Names of 
Members.” The list was not a complete list of names 
of members in good standing in the Alliance; it did not 
include the names of some 700 members who paid fees 
between January Ist and April 1st, 1927. Our finan- 
cial year commences April 1st, therefore when the 
policy of publishing the list of names of members’ fees 

aid, the logical date to commence from was April 1st. 

he names of all members whose fees are paid between 
January 11th, 1928 and April 1st, 1928 will be recorded 
in succeeding issues. 





Correspondence 


CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


Office of the President, 124 Duplex Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
January 12th, 1928. 
Dear Mr. BARNETT: 

The National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales has been conducting a travel bureau for the 
service of its members for quite a number of years, 
which has now developed into a very efficient organiza- 
tion which serves hundreds of its teachers every year. 

Recently the N.U.T. sent over to Canada and the 
United States Mr. Paget and Miss E. L. Spence, to see 
if it would be possible to link up the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation and the National Education Association 
of the United States with the National Union of Teachers 
in a joint travel agency which would organize tours for 
the members of our associations, so that they would get 
the benefit of the lowest possible rates. There would 
also, of course, be the very great advantage that the 
whole thing would be a professional activity under our 
own auspices. 

As you know, many of our teachers and members 
travel to Europe every year, and everything seems to 
indicate that the number is likely to increase very 
considerably from year to year. There is also to be 
kept in mind the fact that the Third Biennial Cooference 
of the World Federation of Education Associations is 
to be held in Geneva, probably early in August, 1929, 
and many of our Canadian teachers are already planning 
to attend the Conference. It would seem to me that 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and all its provincial 
units might very well take part in this joint travelling 
agency. 

I am writing to ask you, therefore, if you would be 
good enough to bring this matter before your organ- 
ization, either through its executive committee or its 
general meeting, at the earliest possible date. I may 
say that I am writing to the presidents and secretaries 
of all our provincial units, asking for similar co-operation. 
In the meantime, I should appreciate it if you would 
let me know your own personal view as to this action. 
May I ask further that you will be good enough to 
communicate this proposition to the editor of your 
provincial journal, so that the proposition may get 
publicity at the earliest possible date. 

Yours sincerely, E. A. Harpy, 
President C.T.F. 


STUART BROS. 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 
10310 Jasper Avenue (Opposite Gas Office) 
EDMONTON 





Agents for House of Hobberlin Made-to-Measure Clothes 
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GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA 
PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 
EDMONTON, 
January 17, 1928. 
Dear Sir: 

In the December A.T.A. Magazine on page 34 “J.8.8.” 
asks for information about the origin of names of cities 
and towns in Alberta. The 17th Report of the Geo- 
graphic Board of Canada, Part 2, page 34, deals with the 
meaning of Canadian city names. This pamphlet is sold 
by the King’s Printer, Ottawa, for five cents. 

The Geographic Board of Canada is now passing 
through the press “Place-names of Alberta.” The 
Provincial Library has been collaborating with the 
Board in the preparation of this work. This will be 
sold by the King’s Printer (Ottawa) at about 25 cents, 
anc probably by the book stores of the province. We 
have most of the manuscript in the Provincial Library 
and as the pamphlet will not be ready for some time yet, 
I shall be very glad to assist any teachers who care 
to write to me respecting the origin of any given place- 
names of the province. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. JAFFARY, 
— Librarian. 
Sir: 

Somewhere in Alberta a school is looking for a teacher. 
Somewhere in Alberta a teacher looks for a school. 
But nowhere in Alberta is there a business-like institution 
that gets the teacher and the school together, to the 
general advantage of all concerned. 

Yet a builder wants a carpenter. A carpenter wants 
work. Through the office of the carpenters’ union the 
two are brought together. Likewise with steam- 
shovel men and other members of other labor unions. 

The A.T.A. central office could co-operate even under 
present law, or if need be, steps could be taken to have 
present law changed at forthcoming parliamentary 
sessions. 

Possibly a joint system of employment committee 
composed of representatives of trustees’ association, 
Teachers’ Alliance and Education Department could 
control an office for employment of teachers and operated 
on a business basis with success and benefit to all. 
Let’s think it out and make it work. 

—AN ALLIANCE MEMBER, 


Dear Sir: 

In the December issue of the A.T.A. Magazine a 
letter was inserted by a fellow member asking for a col- 
umn devoted to “The Question Box”. I think this an 
excellent contribution for consideration. I would also 
like to see a column entitled, “Easter Convention Reso- 
lutions” 

Why not let the teachers present a list of resolutions 
for discussion in the magazine, each teacher being 
allowed to insert one resolution? If every teacher would 
send in a sound and reasonable resolution regarding 
the profession or conduct of schools, I believe it would 
benefit all of us. How? It would provide “food for 
thought” before the teachers attended the conventions. 

So many of the teachers, I believe, come to the 
conventions to hear “what the other fellow has to say,” 
and do not express their own opinion fully. This being 
the sole reason of a convention for teachers to better 
themselves professionally, would it not be better if each 
one made a statement of his or her particular opinion 
and these be brought up for a general discussion at the 
convention? We all know that there are some teachers 
who may be too bashful to express their opinions in a 
convention. This is no reflection on such teachers, 
but it presents a problem which, in my opinion, is one 
to be solved. 
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There would, no doubt, be a number of opinions 
presented which would be similar in content. In such 
a case the whole group might be easily put in one. 
These opinions would be put in the form of a resolution 


- by the teachers themselves before being presented to the 


editor. 

Now I believe most teachers would favor such a 
scheme. Therefore let us start now to think over care- 
fully our own desires pertaining to the teaching pro- 
fession or the conduct of schools, and to submit them 
to the editor for insertion that we may all know some- 
thing of your opinion before the next convention. 

The resolution I had in mind is this: “Be it resolv- 
ed that the Government of the Province of Alberta 
pass legislation that school boards be compelled by law 
to retain their teacher or teachers in their employ and 
to give due consideration to the experience of such 
teacher or teachers and the efficiency of such teacher 
or teachers before choosing another to fill the position 
held by such teacher or teachers. 

Provided that the report of the inspector of schools 
for such district shall be considered final evidence of 
the teacher’s efficiency. 

Provided further, that such teachers so employed 
shall have proved themselves worthy of such positions 
by their personal conduct.” 

Personally I believe that if this resolution had been 
a matter of law, the great Blairmore trouble would 
never have arisen. 

How are we to compel a school board to hold a 
worthy teacher when the school board changes each 
year by one member? My answer is: As long as a 
teacher is doing efficient work and is in good standing 
with the teaching profession, the change of one mem- 
her of the school board should not affect her position. 
She is being retained for the good of the pupils, not to 
satisfy any particular member of the school board. 

Trusting that every member of the A. T. A. will do 
his or her share in this important phase of the work 
as thev have in other phases of the Alliance work in the 
past, I remain, D. A. Mow. 


Che Craining of Cearhers 


“The Schoolmaster and Woman Teachers’ Chronicle.” 


N her Presidential address to the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland, Miss Maclarty dealt with a prob- 
jem which closely touches the profession in England as 
well asin Scotland. The arrangements for the training 
of teachers are at present under close investigation in 
this country by a representative committee appointed 
by the Board of Education, now in process of shedding 
their functions as an examining body— at least so far 
as the academic side of the training is concerned. There 
is perhaps no fundamental part of the English educa- 
tion system about which views so varied and so contra- 
dictory are to be met with. The main difficulties sur- 
round the conflicting opinions as to the relative import- 
ance of the academic education of the intending teacher 
and his professional training. There are those who 
emphasize the importance of training for the Elemen- 
tary Schools at the expense of the academic, but reverse 
the process in respect of qualifications for teaching in 
the sphere of higher education. The difficulties of 
obtaining a high standard on both sides, during the 
Training College period, have led the University Train- 
ing Department to demand a four years’ course in place 
of the original three during which students had to 
obtain their degree and their certificate. During the 
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period of this modification, two years have remained 
the normal period in the residential training colleges, 
a period which became stabilised by the latest Regula- 
tions. The Union has, however, stood for a University 
education for all intending teachers in the academic 
stage, to be followed by a course of professional train- 
cng. It has not demanded a Degree in Education, which 
might easily become a soft option and lead to a loss of 
academic standard for such a diploma, 

The policy of requiring a sound academic education 
before proceeding to specialized training appears to be 
logical and to satisfy the competing claims of both 
aspects of a teacher’s preparation for his vocation. In 
the first place, it is the most natural step in advance of 
Secondary education; in the second, it should give to 
students that foundation of knowledge and allow that 
development of intellect which would lead them most 
profitably to apply their attainments to the acquisition 
of a professional technique. There are some who would 
further this policy by urging that the academic part, 
aided, wherever necessary, by the liberal provision of 
maintenance, should be at the student’s own charges, 
followed by the State provision of an ad hoc training 
course. The tendency, in fact, appears to be in that 
direction ; and it can be said for such a policy, that it 
will help to unravel the complexities of the present un- 
systematized grant provision and at the same time 
simplify the means of obtaining a regulated supply of 
teachers. We are perhaps a long way off such a scheme. 
The year 1928, however, at the end of which the Board 
of Education will no longer directly function in any 
part of the teacher’s academical education, will have to 
produce a plan which, in the light of discussions that 
have taken place, is likely to bring the Training Col- 
leges a little closer within the embrace of the univer- 
sities. 


DEGREES FOR TEACHERS 
E. I. S. President on Univerity Training 


Miss Annie Maclarty (Kilmarnock) devoted her 
Presidential address at the Conference of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland to the discussion of the 
Education and Training of Teachers. After criticising 
the present system which created an over supplv of 
teachers and brought the academic and professional 
sides of training into conflict, she said 

“The time has come for all student teachers to re- 
ceive their general education in a University. No 
tolerably adequate training in the history and tech- 
nique of teaching can be given in one session, but it is 
possible to have a course for the training of teachers 
in which culture and a high standard of general educa- 
tion are not sacrificed to technique as the apostles of a 
new three years’ course would have us do, or technique 
sacrificed to culture as in the present course for gradu- 
ates. The present situation has made us ripe to face 
the question of reform, and the way of salvation is very 
plain—the establishment of a professional degree for 
the rank and file of the profession on the lines of the 
M.B. or the B.L., a degree which combines whatsoever 
things are good in both courses. 

It is obvious, of course, that the Universities will not 
establish a Degree in Education for the rank and file of 
the teaching profession, unless on terms consistent with 
their own interests, but the full implication seems to 
me to be setting up a Faculty of Education within 
the University. Such a faculty in a restricted sense is 
already constituted in the Training Colleges, but this 
would be lifted up and constituted within the University 
system. What conditions the Universities might seek 





to impose it is, of course, impossible to forecast with any 
degree of assurance, but it seems inevitable that the 
scheme of subjects must, for the most part, be based on 
existing Chairs and Lectureships in the Universities 
and Training Colleges, that the majority of the classes, 
five or six at least, must be taken at the University, and 
that the curriculum should extend over four years. 

The general character of a degree on these lines is 
indicated in a scheme of subjects such as might con- 


. ceivably make up a four years’ course of training lead- 


ing up toa professional degree— 

(a) General Subjects.—English; Education (Hist- 
ory and Theory) ; a Science (compulsory), two 
subjects to be taken from a limited group, say, 
Mathematics, Latin, French, Logic; a Phil- 
osophy, History, Geography. 

(6) Technical Subjects. — Psychology, Didactics 
(Methods), Teaching Practice. 

(c) Additional Subjects—Religious Instruction, 
School Hygiene, Phonetics, Physical Training 
(compulsory) ; Art, Music, Sewing, Handwork 
(two to be chosen). 

Concurrently with the five academic subjects in 
their degree, the students would take the majority of 
the additional subjects which bear on the work of every 
teacher, and yet are scarcely important enough to be in- 
cluded among the subjects of examination for the 
degree; an analogy for dealing with these subjects by a 
method of qualifying attendance is to be found in the 
medical curriculum. In the third year one half of the 
course in Methods might be given so that the students 
might be left with their last year to study the art of 
teaching and the technique of school management. 
Herein lies the real work of the Training Colleges, and 
this year should be equally required from specialist 
teachers, who require an honors degree in the depart- 
ment of knowledge which they intend to profess, so that 
they may be also brought under the Degree in Educa- 
tion. 

From the science and philosophy of education it is 
possible to extract a teaching technique. Lecturing 
and instruction in teaching methods are necessary, but 
real teaching practice under ordinary school conditions 
tests the teacher where he ought to be tested. Students 
qualifying for a professional degree would do a block 
period of teaching (not less than one full term) in 
especially selected schools ranged over the whole 
country. There, under the supervision of the head- 
master, they could have a chance with a small class or 
a section of a class to themselves, to find their feet with 
the ordinary burden of maintaining discipline added to 
the task of reducing theory to practice. The assessment 
of this period of training would be part of a rigid im- 
personal test in practical teaching, for this part of the 
course would now be on the University standard and 
under the control of the Professor of Education, and 
would complete any Degree in Education.” 

— Schoolmaster and Woman Teachers’ Chronicle. 


Teacher’s Certificate and Academic Status 
_ Following are a few resolutions dealt with at a 
Conference of the National Union of Teachers, 
England: 

40. That this Conference is of the opinion that, 
having regard to the fact that it is the declared policy 
of the N.U.T. that every teacher should aspire to a Uni- 
versity degree, definite academic status should be ac- 
corded to the Board of Education Teachers’ Certificate, 
and urges that the Union Executive should approach 
the various University Authorities with a view to effect- 
ing this—West Lambeth, 
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Training of Teachers 


41.—That this conference is of the opinion that the 
course of training for a teacher should be extended be- 
yond two years, to include a long period to be spent in 
responsible class-teaching practice, under the super- 
vision of the College Authorities; and that no proba- 
tionary period should be required.—Leicester. 


Certification of Teachers 


14.—This Conference declares that the Certification 
of the teacher should lie, neither with the Board of 
Education nor with the Local Education Authorities, 
but with the Teaching Profession itself, and it therefore 
urges the Teachers Registration Council to formulate a 
scheme for the assessment of academic qualification 
and practical training and to ‘secure the sole right to 
certify entrants to the Teaching Profession.—Hornsey, 
West Ham, Finchley, E. Lambeth, Hackney, Hastings, 
Leicester, Swansea, Finsbury and City, Liverpool, 
Southampton, N. W. London, Southwark, Ilford, East 
Ham, Hull, East London, Bradford, Bristol, Norwich 
City. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ENDORSE 
A.T.A. POLICY 


At a meeting recently called for all interested in the 
cause of education in the Province, and with about thirty 
present, the students of the University of Alberta 
passed the following resolution unanimously: 

That this meeting go on record as favoring the 
establishment at the University of facilities for the 
professional training of teachers, and it supports the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance in its efforts to bring this 
about. 


Exception has been taken to a statement appearing 
in last month’s issue in the report “Christmas Execu- 
tive Meeting”’: 

1. In connection with the proposal to establish a teach- 
ers’ training course at the University along the lines suggested 
by resolutions of successive Annual General Meetings of the 
Alliance, the Executive made arrangements for developing a 
measure of publicity for the scheme, but endorsed the sugges- 
tion that everything less than a five years’ course at the Uni- 
versity including practice teaching would not be favored——.” 

The resolution passed by the Executive did not 
specify where the practice teaching for graduate teach- 
ers should be taken—whether at the University- while 
the student was undergoing his undergraduate course 
or in Normal School after obtaining his University de- 
gree. “Five years’ course at the University, would ob- 
viously be interpreted as distinctly binding the Execu- 
tive to advocate both cultural and practical teacher 
training being taken simultaneously during five years’ 
attendance at the University instead of leaving the 
matter open. 


(a) Five years’ course, including practice teach- 
ing, entirely at the University. 


(6) Four years at the University and one year at 
Normal. 

Although no formal resolution was passed by the 
Executive, the Editor of The A. T. A. Magazine, in re- 
sponse to suggestions emanating from the discussion, 
undertook to endeavour to develop a symposium on the 
question of “University Training of Teachers.” The 
words: “developing a measure of publicity for the 
scheme” were intended to cover the idea of a sympos- 
ium. 
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Impressions of W.F.£.A. 


By Miss Cora I. Rosrrtson, Calgary 





WAS indeed very fortunate in being able } attend 
the second Biennial Conference of World Federation 
of Education Associations. Not only did I enjoy 
the addresses of the world’s foremost educationalists 
but meeting the delegates in a social way was to me a 
very important factor of the conference. As Mr. 
Mander of the English delegation in his reply to the 
addresses of welcome stated that the papers which would 
be given would not be the most valuable part of the 
programme—it would be the contact one with another, 
the realization of what is going on in the minds of the 
people of the different countries. 

The key-note of addresses was for international 
amity and world peace. This would largely be brought 
about through the process of education. Sir Robert 
Falconer in his address spoke of the unifying influence 
of education among nations. That thirty countries 
were represented at the conference indicated how strong 
is the underlying unity of education. “Learning,” 
he said, “is the commonwealth of nations which is open 
to all languages and countries. There is no private 
property in knowledge.”’ In speaking of Canada and its 
educational problem Sir Robert said that Canada has 
a real and a distinctive individuality. “We are not 
young people, we Canadians,” he stated, ‘‘we are old 
people, inheritors of two of the richest civilizations in 
the world. We are working out problems in a new 
environment. In the problem of bringing unity we 
have had to learn toleration, to understand each other, 
thus enriching our own life.” This, he thought, is the 
problem to be faced by educationalists the world over. 

Mr. Coldwell of Regina, spoke of the unity of the 
different races represented in Canada, giving this 
as an example of the unifying force of education which 
will eventually bend together the nations of the world. 

Mr. McBurney, of Quebec, remarked that our aim 
should be to point out the excellencies of every race 
under the sun, not their cussedness, to make of our 
nation a beautiful mosaic. 

It was my privilege to attend the Geography section 
and hear several addresses on “Geography of Today.” 
Teachers from all parts of the world took part in the 
discussion of this important subject, as it is through this 
medium that the young people of one country are 
introduced to the people of other countries, and upon 
the nature of this introduction depends in a large measure 
the public opinion in one country to the people of other 
countries. The speakers in this section reported on the 
place geography occupies in their schools, methods of 
teaching and approach to subject. Dr. Otto Tache of 
Stettin, Germany, was most interesting. He represents 
a group of Radical School Reformers. He said with 
the overthrow of the old German Imperialist regime 
had been born the germ of educational reform. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘Is the first step towards solution and 
of forgetting differences between nations and races.” 
He explained the new point of view in Geography 
teaching of the league he represents. This he called 
the geography-political view in which the physical side 
influences the political. In the old method of teaching 
Geography, Germany doesn’t recognize the borders of 
Prussia and France. This new organization which Dr. 
Tache represents is trying to prepare another atmos- 
phere,—a friendship between France and Germany. 
He spent some time in explaining their methods of 
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teaching, some of which were quite similar to our own, 
One interesting point was the children’s exchange where 
children of German families reside in the home of a 
French family for a certain period and vice versa. He 
also spoke of the value of the newspaper in teaching 
of geography. 

The reports of the five committees appointed to deal 
with the Herman-Jordan plan were most interesting. 
These reports dealt with the following topics: Com- 
mittee No. 1, Education for Peace; No. 2, The Teaching 
of History; No. 3, Special Arrangements for Training 
Youth in World Amity; No. 4, Military Training and 
Military Preparedness; No. 5, The Study of Methods 
and Instruments used to Settle International Disputes 
Without Resorting to War. 

I was especially interested in the report of Committee 
No. 4. This was given by Mr. Sainsbury of England. 
In submitting his report he divided his topic into three 
sections: (a) Armaments, their effect and how to reduce 
them; (b) Military Training in Schools; (c) What 
should this federation do to advance education along 
these lines? In dealing with section (a) he stated that 
military preparedness is the cause of war—the more 
you prepare the more you have to prepare. This 
money should be used to advance social conditions. 
Military armaments in one nation lead to increase of 
military armaments in other nations. Alliances must 
be formed. Hence these armaments are a standing 
menace tothe peace of the world. 

In speaking of the military training schools he stated 
that the military spirit underlies the training in many 
of these schools.’ In his estimation military training has 
a tendency to harden and crystalize character instead 
of a drawing out. They have a narrow view of patriot- 
ism. Boys should not be taught that the only way to 
settle disputes is by the point of the sword. His com- 
mittee suggested that every endeavour be made to secure 
physical training and exercises in sport instead of 
military. training in all civil educational institutions for 
boys under 18 years of age. He urged the federation 
to study the question very carefully and to carry out 
an educational propaganda which would have as its 
goal (a) dis-armament, (b) extensive physical training 
for all boys up to age of 18 years. 

President Lamkin of the State Normal School, 
Marysville, Mo., in his address said, ‘‘I hope we have 
caught at this conference a new vision of a new world, 
a world of children yet unborn.” He pointed out that 
world peace could not be brought about by resolutions 
but by long continued work with the children of years 
to come in view. 

Dr. Thomas, president of the federation, in his closing 
address reiterated the belief that all would go home 
knowing more of one another, with a better under- 
standing all around and firmly convinced “that we 
have the material for the mending up of the world and 
for making it better.” 


Physical Craining in Alberta 
Schools 


By C. R. Srycrar, 
Principal, Ramsay School, Calgary. 






HE following observations are made from the 

stand-point of a school principal, not from the 
stand-point of an expert along P.T. lines. 

Physical Training in Alberta may be conveniently 
divided into two or perhaps three groups. 
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I. As practised in the class-rooms of city schools 
and country schools alike. Here all the pupils partici- 
pate, 

II. As practised outside the class-room by boys’ 
groups and girls’ groups from the senior grades. This 
1s done only in the cities and towns and perhaps in 
consolidated schools. 


III. Cadet training. 

The purposes of Physical Training in the public 
schools are as follows: 

1. To develope the bodies of the pupils. 

2. To inculcate good habit of posture and breath- 
ing. 
To teach co-ordination of muscle and mind. 
To form a break in a school period. 
To cultivate a sense of rhythm. 
To develope leadership among the pupils, 


To direct the instinct of play into healthy 
channels. 


a Pe 


I—P.T. in THE CLASS-ROOM. 


The great advantage of physical training is that all 
pupils take part. This is not always true of athletic 
games'in schools. In fact, one of the chief arguments 
against organized school athletics, especially in the 
cities, is that comparatively few pupils participate. 

1. -Physical drill taken regularly in the.class-room 
or in groups outside the class-room develops all the 
muscles of the body. During the period all the pupils 
(unless they are cripples) may take part. Some child- 
ren may find the more strenuous exercises too much for 
them, e.g. a pupil with a weak heart. In such a case 
the pupil may rest during the exercise. 


2. In all class-rooms may be noticed boys and. 


girls who habitually slouch in their seats or assume 
many incorrect positions. By having suitable exer- 
cises to strengthen the muscles this condition may be 
overcome. 

We are told that ordinarily we use only a small 
part of our lung space in breathing. Deep breathing 
exercises taken, with the windows open, will cause the 
blood to course more freely through our veins, give us 
a more alert attitude towards our work as well as estab- 
lish the habit of deep breathing. This will also cause 
a development of the chest. 

3. We find that the person who has good co-ordin- 
ation has a great advantage in playing games. If all 


- boys and girls attending school in Albetra today were 


trained along this line there would be no duffers at 
golf or volley ball twenty-five years hence. We find 
that the boy who can hit a home run in baseball can 
also do well at hockey. or football. 

Physical training in a group develops this co- 
ordination, especially in group games and team games. 

4. Pupils in the elemetary schools grow tired, 
physically and mentally, of sitting still for long periods, 
The younger the pupil the more tired and restless he 
becomes, This is overcome somewhat in the lower 
grades by short lesson periods, by changing seats 
and by movement about the room. In the higher 
grades the lesson periods are longer and there is less 


movement. Throughout the grades a break of 5 or 10. 


minutes for physical drill is a change. It relieves 
cramped muscles besides benefiting the pupil through 
breathing exercises. The younger the child the more 
breaks there should be in a school day. Perhaps per- 
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iods of 5 minutes or less each four times per day would 
not be too much. In the higher grades, two periods 
of from 5 to 10 minutes each during the longer school 
period would be satisfactory. 


5. Some pupils have no sense of rhythm and never 
will have. Most pupils, however, have this quality 
which is developed by means of .marching, running 
and dancing to regular time. The most satisfactory 
method to bring out rhythm in children is by means of 
music—drum, gramophone or piano. 


I find that girls seem to have an inherent rhythmical 
sense stronger than boys. Perhaps it appears earlier in 
girls than in boys. Girls of the same grade seem to march 
better to piano music than the boys. Probably if the 
drum were substituted the boys would appear to better 
advantage. 


6. It isn’t necessarily the brilliant student who is 
looked upon as a leader among the students but usually 
the one who has developed the qualities of leadership 
in playing games, taking part in athletics or in taking 
command of a girls’ group or a boys’ cadet company. 
These activities develop the qualities of leadership—of 
give and take, of control of self and subsequently the 
control of others, 


7. Play is an instinet, which if properly directed, 
ieads to the normal development of the pupil. Physical 
training affords the opportunity to bring out this 
instinet to the best advantage. 


IIL.—P.T. Outsmpe THE CLAss-ROOM. 

There are several competitions held in the province 
to encourage physical training outside the class-room. 
The advantages of these competitions are the same as 
class-room exercises. These competitions are, however, 
more restricted as to numbers involved. They include 
the larger towns and cities only, as boys and girls are 
classified according to grades, Only the senior grades 
participate. 

These competitions have been criticized somewhat 
severely, because, it is alleged, too much time is spent 
by the groups in training for the competition, thus 
causing strain and fatigue, especially to the girls, at a 
season when examinations are looming on the horizon. 
However, there are arguments in favor of these com- 
petitions as the participants gain the benefits more 
fully of the points enumerated above, as well as school 
or class spirit. 

There is one other competition held in the province 
for groups of boys. This is a competition for the Traun- 
weiser Shield. It is open to groups of boys (16 boys 
and leader) throughout the province. These groups 
often obtain a high degree of efficiency indeed. The 
boys become well developed physically; they learn to 
stand, walk and breathe correctly; they have good co- 
ordination ; they cultivate a sense of rhythm and bring 
out leadership qualities and the play instinct. It may 
be argued that this competition includes only small 
groups of boys and that many hours are spent in prac- 
tice when this time is needed in preparation for exam- 
jnations. It is true that only a small group receive the 
benefit but the training is so intensive that a large group 
could not participate. The benefit derived by the small 
group is worth while however. As far as too much time 
being taken up is concerned, I have found that this 
time can be put in quite easily after schoo! hours or on 
Saturdays. This competition develops school spirit 
which is desirable, provided other things are not sacri- 


ficed. 


TIT.—Caper TRAINING. 


This branch of physical education is much abused. 
I believe that cadet instruction has a very definite place 
in our system of education, Boys are trained by this 
means in self-discipline, co-ordination, leadership and 
good posture with results which are difficult to obtain 
by other methods. 

Taken as a whole, our system of physical training 
has assumed its rightful place on our curriculum, and 
we are on the road to obtain at least the latter part of 
the axiom: “A sound mind in a sound body.” 








Pensions Commitier Meets 
Cahinet 





DELEGATION of the Pension Committee of the 

A.T.A. met the provincial Cabinet on Wednes- 

day afternoon, January 18, in the Land Titles Office, 
Calgary. 

There were present at this meeting: the Hon. J. E. 
Brownlee, the Hon. Mr. Reid, Provincial Treasurer ; the 
Hon. Mr, Lymburn, Attorney General; the Hon. Mr. 
McPherson, Minister of Public Works; the Hon. Per- 
1en Baker, Minister of Education and the Hon. George 
Hoadley, Minister of Public Health. 

The meeting began at 4.30 and finished at 6.00 
o’clock. 

The delegation was representative of all parts of the 
Educational System. Mr. Harry Sweet, President of 
the Alliance introduced the delegation and spoke brief- 
iy, and the other speakers were: Mr. M. W. Brock, 
Chairman of the A.T.A. Pension Committee; Mr. R. E. 
Stewart, of Olds; Mr. H. G. Beacom, of High River; 
M. J. T. Cuyler, and Mr. Chas. Peasley of Medicine Hat; 
Mr. J. B. Sutherland, representing the Calgary School 
Board; Mr. Burgard representing the Calgary Separate 
School Board; Mrs. McLanagan of the Lethbrigde 
School Board; D. Kerby representing the Parent- 
Teachers Associations; Mr. Kinahan of the Calgary 
Separate Schools, representing the Superintendents of 
Schools; Mr. Dobson; Mr. Verge; Mr. Irwin, M.L.A.; 
Mr. Fred White, who spoke on behalf of the Labor 
Party, and Mr. R. D. Webb, who was the last speaker. 
Others present at the presentation of the Pensions 
Claims were Mr. J. W. Barnett, Mr. W. G. E. Pulley- 
blank, Mr. Earl Campbell, Mr. George Cromie, Miss Mc- 
Leod, Miss Henderson, Alderman Edith Patterson, Al- 
derman Thomas, Mr. Speakman, Mr. Parker, and Mr, 
E. S. MacGregor. 

In introducing the delegation Mr, Harry Sweet 
pointed out that considerable progress had been made 
in the establishment of pension schemes in other prov- 
inces of Canada: Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick had established schemes, and schemes 
had been recently inaugurated in Manitoba and British 
Columbia. 

The first speaker, Mr. Brock, reviewed the history 
of the Pensions Movement for teachers, and expressed 
the hope that this would be the last time it would be 
necessary to bring a delegation for this purpose. He 
emphasized the two important conditions in the minds 
of the Pensions Committee: first, the principle of equal 
contribution of Government and Teacher; and, second- 
ly, the actuarial soundness of any scheme which might 
be proposed. 
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The view point of the school boards was expressed 
by Mr. Sutherland, Mrs. McLanagan and Mr. Burgard. 
They stated that their boards were unanimously in 
favor of such a scheme and felt that it would have a 
gteat effect in stabilizing the teaching profession; 
would make it more attractive, and hold good men and 
women in the work. The case for the superintendents 
was stated by Mr. Kinahan who gave it as his own be- 
lief that the freedom from worry, which would result 
were a pension scheme in operation, would produce 
better and more efficient work from those now engaged 
in teaching. 

The case for the Parent-Teachers was stated by Dr. 
Kerby who informed the Ministers that the Federated 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations of Calgary had unani- 
mously endorsed the scheme. He pointed out that 
while such a scheme might deprive the legal and the 
medical professions of many of their brightest lights, 
it would react most favorably to the teaching profession 
end consequently to the children whose interests were 
paramount. 

The case for the rural schools was dealt with by Mr. 
R. E. Stewart of Olds, and by Mr. H. G. Beacom of 
High River. Mr. Stewart said that all the teachers in 
Olds and immediate country had unanimously favored 
the proposed legislation. He pointed out the good 
work that was being done by the teachers in rural 
districts and in small towns, whose salaries were small 
but sufficient for them to live on. There was, however, 
no possible way of their saving enough for old age, and 
consequently these men and women had to leave the 
work which they loved, to the great disadvantage of 
the children and the districts. 

Mr. Beacom spoke in a similar vein and also pointed 
out the prosperity of the Province as shown by the good 
business in the automobile and theatre trade. 

Various phases of the subject were also touched 
upon by Mr. Verge, Mr. Fred White, M.L.A., Mr. John 
Irwin, M.L.A., Mr. Peasley, Mr. Dobson, Rev. Mr. 
Priestley, and Mr. Cuyler. Mr. Verge pointed out the 
immediate need of a pension scheme in the various 
urgent cases that had already received the attention of 
the committee. He also emphasised the necessity of 
getting the scheme inaugurated while most of the teach- 
ers were still young. 

Mr. Cuyler brought out the point that very few 
teachers could save money until they were thirty years 
of age and so they were faced with the necessity of pro- 
viding a sufficient competence between the ages of 
thirty and sixty to last them from sixty to perhaps 
ninety or more. 

Mr. Peasley dealt on some financial aspects of the 
question and showed that the per capita cost of train- 
ing school children of Alberta had materially decreased. 
This decrease was largely due to the larger class rooms 
and this extra burden borne by the teachers ought to 
be returned to them in the form of a pension scheme. 

Mr. John Irwin, speaking briefly, pointed out that 
since the inauguration of the pension scheme for a 
—- Police there are few or no vacancies in that 

ody. 

Rev. Priestley, a prominent worker in the U. F. A., 
of Coalhurst, spoke in favor of the scheme. 

Mr, Dobson, representing the Edmonton teachers, 
stated that he had been active in promoting a Pension 
Scheme in 1918. He stressed the point that the teach- 
ers were intensely in earnest in their desire for immed- 
1ate action. 

Mr. Fred White pointed out that the province has 
balanced their budget for two years in succession while 
the principle of pensions had already been established 
in connection with the Civil Service scheme. 
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Mr. Webb, closing the delegation, stated that there 
was on the one hand a desire of the teachers for the 
pension and on the other a desire of Provincial Govern- 
ment to administer the financial resources of the prov- 
ince to the best of their judgment and ability, and he 
hoped that the opportunity might be given of a meeting 
with the Small Cabinet Committee to see if these view- 
points could not be reconciled and the pension scheme 
inaugurated forthwith. 

In replying to the delegation, Mr. Brownlee pointed 
out that there was a difference between pensioning the 
Civil Service who were under the direct control of the 
Government, and teachers over whom the Government 
had no direct control. He stated also that a general 
revision of the educational system of the province was 
being seriously considered by the Cabinet before the 
opening of the next session, and that the pension 
scheme would have to be considered in relation to this 
revision. He told the delegation not to be discouraged, 
that the Government would go into the matter very 
thoroughly and, if there was any possible chance of 
starting the scheme or making plans for one, he could 
communicate with Mr. J. W. Barnett. 

Although there was quite a list of speakers the 
whole presentation was made in an hour and a half. 
All the speakers were very brief and concise and there 
was no evidence that the Cabinet was wearied with the 

resentation. All phases of the subject were thorough- 
y discussed by members of the delegation and every 
branch of educational work was represented. It was 
generally agreed that this was the best presentation that 
had ever been made. Nothing controversial was intro- 
duced, and the earnestness and sincerity of the dele- 
gates was evident. The delegation are extremely hope- 
ful and even convinced that the Premier and his Cab- 
inet will have some scheme to discuss with the teachers 
before the coming session. 


A PENSION PLAN FOR TEACHERS 


PROPOSAL for school teachers’ pensions has 
again been submitted to the provincial govern- 
ment. The Herald is in no doubt of the sympathetic 
reception which such a plan will receive from Premier 
Brownlee, the minister of education and their associ- 
ates. In theory the desirability of teachers’ pensions 
would not be denied. The practical aspect of the prob- 
lem may cause the government some anxiety. 

The case for teachers’ pensions is a strong one. The 
preservation of law and order in the province and edu- 
cation of Alberta’s children are the two most impor- 
tant primary responsibilities of the government. The 
province aims at having sufficient teachers to care for 
the education of all the children of Alberta. That 
teachers are not overpaid for their services is generally 
admitted. The rewards of a lifetime spent in the 
teaching profession are meagre. If teachers and those 
who might become teachers could be given the security 
that attaches to a pensions scheme more capable young 
men and women would be drawn into the profession 
to stay in it and those at present engaged in teaching 
would be more content in it. Apart from these con- 
siderations, teachers have the right to ask that, after 
giving the best years of their lives to this work, they 
should not be put aside in the later years with no in- 
come for their support. 

The provincial government can not complain about 
the size of its revenue in comparison with the revenues 
of five and more years and by exercising some 
economy in other departments it should be able to find 
the money required by an adequate teachers’ pension 
scheme.—Calgary Herald. 
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THE EVENING GROSBEAK 


To all lovers of birds it is interesting to hear that the evening 
grosbeak has paid a visit to Ontario this winter. A flock of these 


beautiful birds caused some excitement in Belleville a few weeks’ 


ago, as it was the first time they had been seen in that city. 
Naturalists tell us that their range is the interior of North America; 
and that they are resident from Manitoba northward, and winter 
visitors in the north-western United States and the Mississippi 
Valley. Apparently it is but seldom that they venture so far east 
as Ontario and the eastern States. Let us hope that they may not 
enjoy themselves too well on this visit, or they may become so 
enamored of the east as to desert us. That would be a calamity. 
We have too few winter birds to be able to spare any of them. 
The friendly little chickadee, to be sure, may be heard and seen 
among the trees almost any time; and a good winter companion 
he is. Black-capped titmouse some people call him. If you 
would like him for a winter neighbor make a mash of “raw meat, 
canary seed, buckwheat and cracked oats’’ (so goes the recipe) 
and put it where he can get it. He will know what to do with it. 
Or hang a raw bone on a pole and watch your chickadee feast upon 
it. 

The snow bunting also appear sometimes in great flocks and 
are known to most people doubtless, though we generally associate 
their coming with more cold weather, which makes our welcome 
less cordial than it would otherwise be. 

But the ‘sight of the evening grosbeak is enough to make us 
forget all about the weather and everything else but the bird 
himself. A little shorter than the robin, he is a clear bright yellow 
on the forehead, shoulders and underneath and a dull yellow on 
the lower back; while his crown, tail and wings are black. Even 
the least observant could ‘scarcely fail to notice this lovely bird 
as he busies himself among the buds and seeds of the evergreens 
and other trees. The grosbeaks did not all go to Ontario this 
winter, luckily, for some friends of mine saw a number of them 
on New Year’s Day in Calgary, and the following day I had a good 
look at two of them in some trees near the house. Flump and well- 
fed and very cheerful they seemed, and quite untroubled by the 
notice they were receiving. Every winter they may be seen at 
certain times among the trees in this neighborhood. Keep a sharp 
lookout and you will not miss this bit of winter beauty. 

Nore: After the foregoing was written, a letter received from 
a friend in the southern part of the Province contained the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraph: 

“All winter I have had about a dozen chickadees near the 
front door during the day; indeed before it was good daylight. 
I have been in the habit, when the snow was deep, of hanging 
pieces of raw meat in the trees for them. But last winter I noticed 
quite a number of English sparrows around and one or two mag- 
pies (occasionally). So I decided I would put the fat on the house 
between the window and the door. The wire leading from the 
aerial to the radio comes down near the front door, and I have seen 
three or four chickadees waiting their turn on the wire to get a 
meal. They have some sweet little notes most of the time, if they 
if they are not too busy. Just now a number of the blow flies 
make their appearance every day that is warm enough. I catch 
these and throw them on the step. The ‘dees’ are after them 
before I can shut the door, but they are very careful to fly away 
at once for there are two cats about, attracted either by the little 
songs or the little birds.” 


Composition—Grade V 

Paragraph Exercises: Review paragraph rules, viz: 

(1) Mach paragraph should begin in from the margin. 

(2) Each paragraph should deal with one subject only. 

(3) The first sentence should tell what the subject is to be. 

(4) Each sentence should tell something about the subject. 

Exercise I: Take a story from the Reader and examine each 
paragraph to see whether or not it obeys these rules. (“How 
Robinson Crusoe Made Bread’’ will do very well for an example.) 

Exercise II: The following sentences make three separate 
paragraphs of the story “Jackanapes.”’ ! 

(1) Arrange the sentences into three groups according to the 
subjects with which they deal. 
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(2) Re-arrange the sentences to form three orderly paragraphs. 
JACKANAPES 


Everybody’s address was “The Green,” but the postman and 
the people of the place knew where each family lived. Once a 
year the Goose Green became the scene of a carnival. Jackanapes 
could hear them as he lay in bed, and could hardly sleep for thinking 
what booths and whirligigs he should find when he and his dog 
Spitfire went out to breakfast. Two donkeys and the geese lived 
on the Green, and all other residents of any social standing lived 
in houses round it. The houses had no names. First of all, carts 
and caravans were rumbling up all along, day and night. It never 
came back to the Green, until nothing was left of the Fair but foot- 
marks and oyster shells. The gray goose always ran away at the 
first approach of the caravans. 


Literature—Grade V 
JAcQuES CARTIER 

(1) Who was Jacques Cartier? 

(2) Where is St. Malo? 

(3) Where was J. Cartier going, and why? 

(4) Why were the townsmen in the cathedral, and why were 
they afraid? 

(5) Explain: (a) But the Farth is as the Future, it hath its 
hidden side. (b) In the forests of the north. 

(6) Why was he rearing the fleur-de-lis and cross? 

(7) Describe the winter in the land he had discovered. 

(8) (a) What change takes place in spring? (b) What com- 
parison does he make? 

(9) (a) Tell what you know of the Indians he found. (b) What 
did they ask him to do for them? 

(10) Explain: (a) And of the wonders wrought for them through 
the Gospel of St. Jahn. (b) The river whose mighty current gave 
its freshness for a hundred leagues to ocean’s briny wave. (c) The 
fortress cliff that keeps of Canada the key. 

(11) Give the meaning of: pinnacle, pier, vigils, Thule, athwart, 
fetters, maimed, what time. 

(12) Who is the author of this poem? 


The Song My Paddle Sings 


(1) Describe the picture you see in the first stanza. 

(2) The scene has changed in the second stanza; tell what 
has taken place. 

(3) What time of year is it? Where would you like to be, 
and what would you like to be doing at this time of year? 

(4) Describe the movements of the canoe as the river changes 
from calmly rolling water to rapids. 

(5) What is the country like through which they are passing? 

(S) Pick out ten different words the author uses to describe 
the motion of the water. 

(7) Describe the picture the last stanza gives you. 

(8) Which stanza do you like the best? Why? 

(9) Tell what you know of Pauline Johnson. 

(10) Memorize the two stanzas you like best. 


A Hint in Composition 

(1) Our class is keeping a history of current events for the 
school year of 1927. The whole class writes a paragraph on some 
important happening; the best one is chosen and placed in a book, 
with the author’s name. We have chosen such topics as: The 
Infantile Paralysis Epidemic; The First Blizzard of the Year; The 
Hillhurst Bank Robbery; The Bow kiver Flood; The Opening of 
the Two New Stores in Calgary, etc. At the end of the year, we 
hope to have improved our composition, and to have an interesting 
account of important happenings, of which each pupil will be proud 
to have a copy. 

(2) Last year we divided our class into six groups of seven each; 
each group with a captain of literary ability. ach group composed 
an original story. ‘Chey chose their own titles, and every child 
had to hand to the leader some written ideas on the title. These 
ideas were discussed at group meetings of ten minutes duration 
three times a week. A banner or prize was given to the group 
having the best story. The stories were read by the captains 
before the whole class, and some excellent stories were written. 
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OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY 


ARITHMETIC 

Grade I—(a) Counting by 4’s to 100. 

(b) Formal teaching of combinations and separations of the 
doubles. 
‘ (o) Combinations and separations, using “1 more’’ and “1 
ess.” 

(d) Recognition and making of symbols * 70. 

Grade II—(a) Teach:6 2 3 2 2 3 

+8 8 75 7 6 ; and subtractions. 

(b) Review Roman Numerals. 

(c) Teach: Pint, Quart, Gallon. 

Grade 11i—(a) Introduce short division by 2, 5, 4, using 
numbers involving remainders, e.g., 4)23(5-3. 

(b) Problems. 

Grade IV—(a) Long division continued with checks. 

(b) Multiplication continued with checks. 

(c) Teach Ounces, Pounds, and Tons. Problems using these. 

(d) Rapid calculation; division by two figures with dividend 
of not more than five figures. 

rade V—Ounces, Pounds, etc. 

Grade VI—(a) Review of denominate numbers. 

(b) Teach volume. 

(c) Concrete application of this work to Fractions. 

Grade VII—(a) Percentage. 

(b) Percentage; equivalents of fractional parts likely to occur 
in ordinary calculations. 

(c) Problems involving fractions, decimals, percentage. 

Grade VIII—See January outline. 


LITERATURE 

Grade I—Reading: Pages 67 to 107. 

Phonics: wh, ng, ea, oy, oi, ¢ (soft), g (soft), q 

Grade (a) Oral Reading: (i) The Sion Thrush; (ii) King 
Solomon and the Bees. 

(b) Silent Reading: How the Robin got its Red Breast. 

(c) Memorization: (i) Where Go the Boats; (ii) Elf Man. 
Ontinet: The Chickens. 

(d) Literature: (i) Rallylug; or (ii) Puss in Boots. 

Grade III—(a) Literature: Dust Under the Rug. 

(b) Memory: Pippa’s Song (Pied Piper). 

(c) Stories: Adventures of Pinocchio. 

(d) Reader: Page 135 to Page 160. 

(e) Dramatization: To be selected. 

(f) Supplementary Reading: Play Awhile. 

Grade IV—Silent Reading: (i) Captain Cook; (ii) A Pioneer 
Woman. 

Literature: (i) Song of the Bow; (ii) David and Goliath. 

Memorization: (i) The Lord of Tartary. 

Oral Reading: (i) The Miller of the Dee; (ii) Billy Topsail; 
(iii) A Ride for Life. 

Literary Pictures: (i) David’s Fight With Goliath; (ii) Allan- 
a-dale’s Wedding. 

Supplementary: Robin Hood. 

Grade V—Literature: (i) Charge of the Light Brigade; 
(ii) vy at the Fair 
-“ ral Reading: (i) ‘Incident of the French Camp; (ii) Work or 


e 
Silent Reading: Beginning of Rome. 
Character Study: Tom Sawyer; Moses. 
Memory Work: Bugle Song. 
Grade VI—Literature: The ot Match; Horatius. 
Memory Work: This Canada of Ours 
Oral Reading: The Wrestling Match; Horatius. 
Silent Reading: The Burning of Moscow 
Grade VII—Literature: The Great Snow-ball Fight; The 
Battle of Agincourt, Henry V; The Pipes at Lucknow. 
Memory Work: The Battle of Agincourt, Henry V. 
Silent Reading: Let Us Now Praise Famous Men; Evangeline 
(concluded). 
Oral Reading: The Pipes at Lucknow. 
- Grade VIII—Literature: The Tournament; The Four Horse 
ace. 
Memory Work: Work. 
Silent Reading: Hymn Before Action. 
Oral Reading: The Road Waterer. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

Grade I—February and March: 
(a) Memorization of the following: 
What is Pink? 
. Who Has Seen the Wind? 
. What Does the Bee Do? 
. When I Was Down Beside the Sea. 
. A Frisky Lamb. 
. Sun and Rain. 
O Wind, Where Have You Been? 

(b) Retelling by the pupils and dramatization of episodes in 
the stories: 
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1. The Three Pigs. . 
2. The Wind and the Sun. 
3. Black Sambo. 

(c) “Sentence Sense’ to be further developed. Follow this 
up by having pupils copy a simple sentence which has been obtained 
from oral work, and has then been written on the board by the 
teacher. 

(d) Drill on the correct use of “‘isn’t,’’ and distinct pronun- 
ciation of the “ final t’’ as found in such instances as “at the train." 

(e) New stories to be read or told by the teacher: 

1. Cinderella. 
2. David, the Shepherd Boy. 
3. Nature Stories. 

Grade II—See January Outline. 

Teach abbreviations and write two-sentence letters. 

Grade I1I—February, March and April: 

Oral: Stories of three pictures. 

Conversation Lessons. 

Vary reproduction of Stories. 

Make a play from a story. 

Tell a story to illustrate a proverb. 

Formal: Continue abbreviations and_contractions. 

Written: (a) Lead pupils to give variety to sentence form by 
putting in descriptive words. 

(b) Write correctly three sentences about the subject dis- 
cussed 

‘ (ce) Friendly letter. Use suggestions in “Course of Studies,”’ 
as basis. 

(d) Continue Book Project. 

Grade IV—(a) Yessulaes lessons continued. 

(b) Teach same word as different parts of speech. 

(c) Compositions might now be lengthened to five or six 
complex sentences. 

(d) Silent reading will supply material. 

Grade V—Review composition in order given. 

Grade VI—January, February, March, April. In these four 
months the ‘Adjectives, adverbs, beautiful phrase and clause 
forms’’ could be “collected, discussed and used.” 

Pupils should get practice in giving longer paragraphs in both 
oral and written work. 

Grade VII—(a) Outline Plans: Introduction; Body; Climax. 

(b) Discuss Titles 

(c) Suggestive material from Supplementary Reading. 

Grade VIII—See January Outline. 





GRAMMAR 


Grade VII—(a) Adjectives: definition, use, degrees. 

(b) Articles. 

(c) Verbs: Definition, use. 

Grade VIII—February to March. 

Section “D” of the Grammar Course. Frequent short drills 
in discovering the rules of syntax which treat of the agreement of 
words, the government of words, and the proper position of words 
in a sentence, as indicated in their correct use. 





SPELLING 


Grade II—Forty-five words, beginning at “grow.” Two- 
word families. Dictation. 

Grade III—See September Course. 

Grade IV—See January Course. 

Grade V—See September Course. 

Grade VI—See September Course. 

Grade VII—See January Course. 

Grade VIII—See January Course. 





WRITING 


Grade I—February and March: Drill on writing words and 

sentences. Sentences to ay with capitals. 

_ Grade II—Capitals F, T, I, L, D. Small letters g, j, q, y, 
z, i, U, W. 
Grade III—Capitals G, 8, T, F. Small letters t, i, j, u, w 
Grade IV—See January Outline. 
Grade V—See January Outline. 
Grade VI—k, f, g, j, M, N, Q, U, $, c. 
Grades VIi and VIII—See January Outline. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Grade I—Animals: Care of domestic animals (cows, horses 
and sheep). Their feeding and protection. Care of pets in winter. 
Study animals that are roaming around wild, for example: moose, 
deer, coyote, fox. 

Where are the gophers, squirrels and bears? 

Fish that may be bought in the winter. 

Frost: On the window panes. Shapes of snowflakes. 

=" eather calendar observations, discussions and records every 
mont: 

Stories read about winter conditions involving children of 
other lands. Animals, birds, etc. 
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Grade II—(a) Plant the seeds collected in fall and watch 
growth. i 

(b) Winter fishing stories. _ ; : 

(c) Weather calendar: direction of wind and recording very 
cold days. 4 = ; ‘ 

(d) Bright stars; the Milky Way; Northern Lights. 

(e) Cardinal points; location of points of interest. 

Grade IIlI—(a) Stories that have reference to the lives of 
animals and plants in winter; condition, e.g., bear, gopher, rabbit, 
fox, mink, prairie chicken. - 

(b) Stories of weather conditions. 

(c) Thermometer; weather records. 

(d) Uses of trees. 

(e) Uses of animals. 7 ; 

(f) Praire chicken: study in detail. 

(g) Study gopher. 

(h) Elevations in the bed of a lake or sunken area -beneath 
water; make islands, peninsulas, capes, bays, gulfs, straits, isthmus, 
etc. 

Grade IV—Nature Study: Two of the following wild animals: 
deer, moose, caribou, buffalo, mountain sheep, or mountain goat. 

Geography: Sugar, tea (Stories). 

Hygiene: Safety first. 

Grade V—February and March. 

The special relations of animal to man, following the lines 
indicated in the course. 

Grade VI—Soils. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Grade V—Resources of Alberta, continued. Maps. 

Grade VI—February, March and April: United States, 
Mexico, Central America, and West Indies. American cities: 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Boston, Washington, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Galveston. 
Mexico: Mexico City, Vera Cruz. Panama: Panama, Colon. West 
Indies: Havana, Kingston, Hamilton. 

Grade VII—Finish the European countries. 

Grade VIII—British Empire in Africa. 


AGRICULTURE 
Grades VII and VIII—Swine and Sheep. 


HYGIENE 


Grade V—Digestion. Alimentary Canal. 

Grade VI—See January Course. 

Grade VII—February and March: The Special Senses. 
Grade VIII—Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco on the Body. 


CITIZENSHIP 

Grade 1I—(a) Valentine’s Day. 

(b) Dramatize 3 and 4, page 129. 

Grade IlI—(a) Inviting your friends to dinner. 

(b) St. Valentine’s Day. 

(c) Sense of Responsibility. 

(d) Justice. 

(e) Stories. 

Grade [V—(a) Law. Finish. 

(b) Class evolves rules and forms club for carrying out school 
and class rules. 

(c) Stories of Perseverance. 

(d) History talks on Indians. 

Grade V—Self-respect in: 

(a) Care of personal appearance. (Meg or Amy March.) 

(b) Honest Pride in Work Well Done. (Siegfried, Village 
Smith.) 

Pioneer missionaries and missions of the West. 

Grade VI—(a) The Tudor Period. 

(b) Family, School and Church. 

Grade VII—(a) See Course for January, Pts. III and IV. 

(b) Civics: d, e and f to be finished by April. 

Grade VIII—See January Course, Pts. VI and VII. 

January to April: Civics d, e, and f. 


ART 


Grade I—To make a mat or linoleum pattern. 

Grade II—Finish booklet. Valentines. 

Grade I1I—Construction and decoration of a tray or a box 
with a lid. 

Grade IV—Ex. VII, Course of Study. 

Grade V—Ex. VI, Course of Study. 

Grade VI—Exs. 5 and 10, Course of Study. 

Grade VII—(a) Conventional flower and leaf forms in wax 
crayons on cloth. 

(b) Border designs. 

(c) Seale of color intensities. 

(d) Picture Study, “Christ and the Doctors.’ 

Grade VIII—Plan simple building: Spacing of Walls; Color 
scheme for room; Picture, “The Dance of the Nymphs.”’ 
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If all the pistols and the guns 
And all the cannon too, 
Went off together with a bang, 
What would the soldiers do? 


If all the engines in the world 
Began to run away, 

And simply wouldn’t stop at all, 
What would the drivers say? 


If all the motors in the town 
ae by the stream to drink, 
And splashed about like horses do, 
What would the chauffeurs think? 


If all the statues came alive 
And fought the whole day through, 
And wouldn’t change back into stone, 
What would the policemen do? 


If we were all as good as gold, 
And sweet the live-long day, 
And never, never grumbled once, 

What would our mothers say? 


Two Little Plays for Two—The Hare and the Tortoise 
Scene One 


Hare and Tortoise sitting together. 

Hare: What curious little feet you have, Mr. Tortoise! You 
must surely find it difficult to get along. 

Tortoise: My feet answer their purpose very well, thank you, 
Mr. Hare. They carry me wherever I want to go. 

Hare: No doubt. But how slowly! 

Tortoise: I have heard, Mr. Hare, that it’s not always the runner 
with the longest legs who wins the race. Suppose we run a race, 
you and I, to see if it is true? 

Hare (springing to his feet): J to run a race with you! Ha, 
ha, ha! What a joke! 

Tortoise: You are in a hurry to laugh, Mr. Hare. It might 
be wiser to wait until you have won. 

Hare: You are a funny little creature! Well, I’m sure I have 
no objection to run a race with you. 

Tortoise: To where shall we run? Across the fields to the river? 

Hare: My word, that’s a good step! 

Tortoise: Perhaps you find it too far for you, Mr. Hare? 

Hare: For me! Oh, dear, no! I was only thinking of your 
poor little legs. 

Tortoise: My legs don’t need your pity. 

Mr. Hare: Now, are you ready? One, two, three—away! 

Hare races off and tortoise slowly follows. 

Part II 

Hare (entering): Whew! How warm I am getting! Here 
I am within a few yards of the goal, why should I hurry? That old 
slow-coach scarcely seems to have started. I’ll take a nap under 
this shady tree, and I shall still have plenty of time. 

He sits down and falls asleep. Soon the tortoise appears, 
making slowly to where the hare lies. In time he passes him and, 
reaching the goal, flings himself on the river bank. 

Hare (waking and stretching himself): That was very re- 
freshing, I must say. I wonder how long I have been asleep? 
(He sits up and looks around.) Now, how far has that old tortoise 
got? 

Tortoise: To the winning post, Mr. Hare. Ha, ha, ha! How 
are your poor old legs? Laugh, Mr. Hare! Ha, ha, ha! 


The Dog and the Wolf 

The dog and the wolf sitting together. 

Dog: Good-morning, Mr. Wolf! How do you do? 

Wolf: Good-morning, my young friend; I need not inquire 
how you are. You are looking a 

Dog: Ha, I’m feeling splendid, too! That’s the best of having 
a good master. My master feeds me well and treats me as if I 
were a person of importance—as, indeed, I am (puffing himself 
out with pride), for I don’t know how he would get along without 
me to guard his property. 

Wolf: I dare say you are right. It’s worry that makes me thin. 
I never know where my next meal is coming from; and the danger 
I run into to get it! I could tell you tales that would make your 
hair stand on end; I assure you. 

Dog: What a life to lead! What a life! I don’t envy you, 
Mr. Wolf. 

Wolf: Perhaps not. You seem to be in clover. But what is 
that ugly mark I see around your throat? 

_ Dog: Oh, that’s nothing! Just the mark of my collar; my 
chain is rather heavy, and it pulls a bit sometimes. But it’s not 
very painful. 

folf: Your chain! Do you mean to say your kind master 
keeps you chained up? 
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BIGGER and BETTER 


_ 
y/ CHEVROLET 
a 


Coaches, Sedans, Coupes, Landaus, Tour- 
ings and Cabriolets in pleasing colors, 
Duco finish, Fisher bodies, with many 
new features which include Oil Filter, 
Air Cleaner, Stoplight, 107 inch wheel base, 
Increased Power, Shock Absorber Springs, 
and 4 Wheel Brakes. 


All Models on Display at 
our Showrooms. 








GENERAL SUPPLIES 


LIMITED 


Cor. Ist Street W. and 5th Ave. Calgary, Alta. 


Teachers! 


If you are interested in the purchase of a Piano or 
Talking Machine, please fill in the attached coupon and 
receive one of our beautiful catalogues. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
Heintzman & Co., Pianos 
Gerhard Heintzman Pianos 
Orthophonic Victrolas 


Brunswick Panatropes 


EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
“Ye Olde Firme”’ 


HEINTZMAN & CO., LTD. 


HEINTZMAN HALL 
10139 Jasper Avenue, EDMONTON 


Piano Dept., Phone 1621 Record Dept., ’Phone 5963 
W. J. DAVIS, Manager 
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Quality and Value 
The quality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
and freedom from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 


brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 


BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 
The value of a diamond depends on its quality and 
weight or size, and in comparing values perfect diamonds 
— should be considered. Owing to the bulk buying 
ability of seven large stores, Birks are able to offer better 
value in diamonds than smaller organizations. 


Diamond Engagement Rings from $25.00 up. 
Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
Specialists in Diamonds 
Herald Building Calgary 
“D. A. Kirkland, Jasper Ave., Edmonton, in affiliation” 


InStep with Fashion 
Smart Footwear 


No matter what your vocation your footwear 
should be correct. Think this over— 


“YOUR SHOES TELL OTHERS WHAT 
YOU THINK OF YOURSELF”’ 


Unconsciously you are daily judging others 
just as they are judging you—by personal 
appearance. In business these first im- 
pressions are important. It pays any person 
intent upon success to dress well. Your 
shoes help to make or marr your appearance 
so it pays to dress well from the ankles down 
as well as up. 


It’s our business to see that your feet are 
properly dressed, and we can do the job well. 





Good Shoes for Twenty-one Years 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 


222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
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Dog: Only during the day, of course. I am rather fierce, 
you know. (He snaps savagely at the wolf, who draws back) 
and when I’m annoyed I’m apt to bite. 

Wolf: My, word, I wouldn’t be in your shoes for all your 
luxuries! Better live in poverty and be free than a slave in a land 
of plenty. You poor creature! What a life! What a life! 

Grade III 
Prairie Chicken or Square Tailed Grouse 

General description: A large prairie grouse with a short, rounded 
tail. It has a group of straight feathers covering an inflatable 
sac on either side of the neck. The body is heavily barred in brown 
and white. The tail is dark. The legs are feathered. The feet 
are strong, and have four toes with blunt nails for scratching the 
ground. ‘These birds seldom take wing except for short flights 
to avoid immediate danger. 

Nest: On the ground, in the grass or leaves. Large sets of 
eggs, from six to sixteen. The young are chicken-like, and follow 
the parent as soon as they are out of the shell. 

Food: Insect and vegetable, grains, buds, fruits, etc. 

This bird belongs to the open prairie. It thrives near settle- 
ments. The early morning is the time of their activity. The 
inflatable sacs on either side of the neck are capable of enormous 
distension. With these inflated, the stiff plumes over them spread 
upwards and outwards, and the tail opens over the back, the 
bird struts and utters a succession of low, intense, hollow sounds 
that can be heard for miles. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—GRADE III 


Gopher: How he got his name: Gopher comes from a word 
meaning honeycomb, and the tunnels of the gopher go in every 
direction until the ground is like a honeycomb. 

Family, the rodents: The gopher is somewhat larger than the 
squirrel. In color, reddish brown or gray. His legs are short, 
and his front legs and feet are very strong. They have long, sharp 
claws and it is with these he digs. His big cutting teeth help. 
His eyes are small and weak because he has little use for them, 
living, as he does, most’ of the time underground. 

Food: Grain and young plants. 

How he lives in winter: He has a number of underground 
tunnels. He stores away a great deal of food for winter: grains 
and seeds. He even tunnels about under the snow during the 
winter. 








ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—GRADE IV 


Mountain sheep belong to the sheep family. Has smooth 
coat of grayish brown, with a white or light yellow patch around 
his tail. Has immense curling horns. Sometimes he is called the 
Rocky Mountain Bighorn. His feet are hooves and one would 
think there must be springs in his legs. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep live among the rocks of the highest 
mountains covered with snow even in summer. When the snow is 
too deep high up on the mountain sides he comes down to the lower 
hills for food. 

His eyesight is wonderful and he keeps a sharp look-out for 
enemies below. When alarmed he bounds gracefully away. Down 
rocky slopes, so steep that a single misstep would mean a fall of 
hun of feet, he bounds surely, swiftly, and easily. He climbs 
with equal ease. 

Mrs. Bighorn does not have the great curling horns. Instead 
she is armed with short, sharp-pointed horns like spikes. Her 
young are born in the highest, most inaccessible place she can find. 

Even in these high rocky retreats he has a neighbor as sure- 
footed as himself: the Rocky Mountain goat. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—GRADE IV 


The Moose: Largest of the deer family; about the size of a horse. 
Stands much taller at the shoulders and has a decided hump. 
Neck short and thick. Long, broad face rather like a horse. 
Towards the nose it humps up, and the great thick upper lip over- 
hangs the lower one. The nose is broad, eyes small, and ears large. 
Large flat antlers. Many op points spring out from the edges. 
From his throat hangs a hairy fold of skin called a bell. Tail very 
short. Legs long and rather large. Hoofs large and rounded. 
Is a dark brown color. Lives in the northern forests. Fond of 
water and a good swimmer. Food: leaves and tender twigs. Does 
not jump but travels at an awkward trot. Mrs. Moose has no 
antlers. 








CITIZENSHIP—GRADE IV 
Indians 

There was a time when the Indians and wild animals had 
this great land all to themselves. They had millions of acres of 
land covered with long grass and beautiful flowers, stretching 
out far beyond the sight. They had huge mountain ranges, great 
rivers, and rippling streams. 

These Indians were dark-colored people; quick and active, 
strong and brave. They had bright black eyes that could see 
ever so far, and ears that could hear clearly sounds that you would 
never notice. They knew more of the woods and the animals 
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than the white men have ever learned. They wore feathers in their 
hair, were dressed in clothing of soft warm skins, and for houses 
had log huts, or cosy wig wams made out of poles and skins. They 
built their wigwams here and there on the great prairie and moved 
wherever they pleased. There were no laws to say they must stay 
here or go there, no white people to build big houses in straight 
rows, no trains that shrieked or boats that whistled. On the lakes 
and rivers were only the silent canoes of the Indians, and no sounds 
were heard but the voices of the wild fowl, or the splish-splash 
when some animal dived after a fish or plunged in for a swim. 


CITIZENSHIP—GRADE IV 


(A story to illustrate the trust that might be ag in the Indian.) 
One spring an Indian brought his furs from far away in the 
wilderness to a little trading-post on Peace River. Upon his 
arrival he found that the trader had not yet come up from the 
trading-post where he had spent the winter. Only a bit of parchment 
covered the window, and the Indian could look in and see great 
iles of things he most wanted: powder, shot, tobacco, and spotted 
Sandkerchiid s that would have pleased his squaw. 

He might easily have rent himself but he never thought of 
doingso. Hewaited many days but the trader didnotcome. What 
was to be done? The Indian had a long journey ahead of him 
and winter would overtake him if he remained too long. But he 
needed powder and shot. At last he climbed through the window. 
He took three skins’ worth of powder, a the skins on the 
keg. He measured out three skins’ worth of shot, and placed 
the skins beside the bag. A little tobacco he paid for in the same 
way. After hanging up the rest of his skins to go to the credit of 
his account he took his departure, almost afraid that he had done 


wrong. 
—‘‘Where the Buffalo Roamed.” 








GRADE V—CITIZENSHIP 
Place Names 


Regina: The district around what is now the city of Regina 
was at one time a summer hunting ground for the Indians. They 
took the parts of the buffalo they desired for food, and left the 
bones to blanch in the sun. Their summer camping place on 
Wascane Creek they called “Pile of Bones.’’ As time went on 
and the “ North-west’”’ became settled, “Pile of Bones’’ became the 
seat of government. To do honor to the reigning queen, Queen 
Victoria, the place was called Regina. The Queen’s signature 
toa proclamation was V.R., Vittoria R. (Victoria Regina) as the 
King’s signature is G.R., Reorge R., George Rex. Crown law suits 
are entitled, R. versus Jones. 

Prince Alberta was named after Queen Victoria’s Consort, 
Prince Albert. 

Medicine Hat: This city is located at a bend in the South 
Saskatchewan River. The land around which the river bends is 
commonly known now as Police Point. Seven Persons ’and Bull’s 
Head creeks flow into the river just opposite Police Point. The 
river and creeks afforded means of transporting canoes. Nature 
had been kind and the river banks were well treed. Here, then, 
near a ford in the river, and on a flat where there was an abundant 
supply of spring water, the Crees pitched their camp. 

The medicine man of the Indians was supposed to heal by means 
of a charm or by magic. As a result he was very much looked . 
up to by the Indians and his hat was supposed to bring good luck 
wherever it should happen to be. 

Now, it is said, that the scouts of a party of Blackfeet out on 
the war-path, located the Cree camp. They led their braves to the 
spot and a terrific fight ensued. The Crees were forced to retreat 
to Police Point and then across the ford in the river. The Cree 
medicine man lost his hat in the Saskatchewan. The Cree Indians 
thought this a sign of bad luck, so they turned and fled. The ford 
was named “the place where the medicine man lost his hat.’”’ As 
—_ went on this was contracted to the present name, “Medicine 

at.” 





CITIZENSHIP—GRADE V 


It may be found that the Citizenship outline for Grade V re- 
quires more time than can be devoted to it in ungraded schools. 
The following suggestion may be helpful. The extracts given below 
may serve as topics for very brief discussions in school. Place 
one on the board each week. Leave it afew days. Children might 
be asked to make up a story, or to find a story to illustrate the 
thought. However, if they do nothing more hen memorize the 
extract they have got something worth while. Select the quotation 
most suitable to your class. 

Concentration 

Success grows out of struggles to overcome difficulties.— 
(Smiles.) 

He who follows two hares is sure to catch neither. (Franklin.) 

A healthy definite purpose is a remedy for a thousand ills. 

(O. S. Marden.) 

The important thing in life is to have a great aim and the 

determination to attain it.—(Goethe.) 
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Overseas Education League 


Hon. President: H.E. the Rt. Hon. Viscount Willingdon 
President: The Most Rev. 8S. P. Matheson, Primate of all Canada 
Honorary Organizer: Major F. J. Ney, M.C. 


Summer Arrangements 1528 


For Teachers, Graduates and Undergraduates 


13th Annual Visit of Teachers 


FROM 


Canada, Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand 
to GREAT BRITAIN—11 Days ia London 


thence by Orient Line 8.8. Orama (First Class Saloon) 
to Naples, via Gibraltar and Toulon. Other places 
to be visited: Pompeii, Capri, Rome, Florence, Sienna, 
. Pisa, Genoa, Mentone, Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo— 
Shores of ‘the Mediterranean—Marseilles, Avignon, 
Lyons, Paris, etc. 

Eastbound sailings, June 20, from Montreal to Glasgow, 
per S.S. Metagama, and "July 4th from Quebec to 
Southampton and Cherbourg, per S.S. Empress of 
Australia, returning August 25th. 


Sixty Days - $515 
Round trip ocean passage, all expenses of rail and other 
travel during trip baggage transfer, ocean and rail 
gratuities, meals and hotel accommodation included 
in above cost. 


5th Annual Visit of Undergraduates 


including graduates of 1926 and 1927, of the 
Universities of Canada, to 


Great Britain, France and Belgium 
Sailing from Montreal, June 20, per S.S. Metagama 


Seventy-Three Days $485 


Round trip ocean passage, rail and other travel expenses 
during trip, meals and hotel accommodation, baggage 
transfer, gratuities and cost of travelling incidentals 
throughout included in the above cost. 


Second Annual Holiday Summer School in French 


Owing to the success of the Summer School in French, organized 
and held by The Overseas Education League during the Summer 
of 1927 it has been decided to continue the school during the Summer 
of 1928. For this purpose the Lycee Victor aaaee Boulevard des 
Invalides, Paris, has been placed at the disposal of the League by the 
French Ministry of Education. The term will be from July 17th 
to August 25th, 1928, preceded by a five day visitin London. Steam- 
ship arran ements are as follows: Eastbound, by the Empress of 
sae, ca 4th; Westbound, by the Empress of Scotland, August 


COSTS 


Round trip ocean passage, rail and other travel expenses during 
trip, gratuities, government tax, baggage transfer and full board 
and residence at the Lycee Victor Duruy, and five days in London 


$305 


Tuition and staff fees will be divided per capita and will not, it is 
estimated, exceed $25, additional. 


For all further information, descriptive illustrated circulars relating 
to any of the above visits, alternative transportation arrangements 
and application forms, apply to 


THE HONORARY ORGANIZER 


Overseas Education League 


Boyd Bldg., WINNIPEG, Man. 
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THE B.A. COURSE 
for TEACHERS 


Extra-Mural and Summer 
School Study 


For the past forty years teachers actively engaged 
have been assisted to higher academic qualifications 
through the service of Queen’s University. The 
extra-mural and summer school courses offered are 
the result of a long period of adaptation and progress. 
Last year over 800 teachers from all parts of Canada 
were registe: for extra-mu work during the 
winter and 500 were in attendance at summer school. 
Among the graduating class at every Spring and Fall 
Convocation appear the names of many teachers to 
whom the Bachelor’s Degree would have been an 
impossibility had it not been for Queen’s Summer 
School and Extension Department. 

Registration for the. next extra-mural term may 
be made any time before April 10th. The Summer 
School, which forms a part of the summer extra- 
mural term, is held for six weeks during July and 
August. Examinations are the same as for intra- 
mural students and are held about the first week of 
September. 

For further information write to the Alberta 
representative of the Queen’s Summer School Students’ 
Association—Mr. R. W. Watson, 327 18th Ave. N.W., 
Calgary, Alberta, or to A. H. Carr, B.A., Director, 
Department of Extension, Queen’s University. 


Oueen's University 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 












OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


OF OUR 


Bradley's Primary 
Materials 


ae teaching the younger children, an 
almost unlimited variety of aids will 
be found in this unequalled line. It em- 
bodies a wide range of individual seat work 
as well as items for Teacher’s use. Every 
School should be provided with adequate 
supplies for the Kindergarten or Primary 
Grades. 








Large stocks are maintained at our Toronto 
warehouse. This assures prompt delivery 
of requirements. 


Complete information on the Bradley line 
is given in our new Catalogue, No. 91, which 
will be mailed promptly upon request. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY ‘zi, 


Educational Supplies 


129 Adelaide St. W. TORONTO 2 
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Faithfulness 

It is the fidelity in the daily drill which turns the raw recruit 
into the finished soldier—W. M. Punshow. 

The secret of success in life is for a man to be faithful to all 
his duties and obligations.—Disraeli. 

That which we love most in men and women is faithfulness. 
—S. Brooke. 

Industry 

The difference between one boy and another lies not so much 
in talent as in energy.—Dr. Arnold. 

Genius is nothing but labor and industry.—Hogarth. 

Promptness 

By the street of “by and by” one arrives at the house of 
‘never.’’—Cervantes. 

One today is worth two tomorrows.—Franklin. 

Courtesy 

Conduct is three-fourths of life——Arnold. 

There is no policy like politeness —Magoon. 

Life is not so short but there is time enough for courtesy.— 
Emerson. 


CITIZENSHIP—GRADE VI 


The Family and the Home 
Memory Gems 

The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.—Anon. 

The fireside is the seminary of the nation Goodrich. 

Ref.: ‘The Homes of the People,’’ Reader for Grades VII 
and VIII. 

The fact that children are so long in growing up, and pass 
so many years together under the care of the father and mother, is the 
most important in the history of our people. During this period 
they become fitted, as they could not in any other way, to take 
their places in the larger world of men and women. 

The hut of the savage is simply a place to eat and sleep in. 
He selects no spot on which to plant and build, and educate. He 
claims to occupy enough territory to furnish him a living, but 
his “home,”’ if he really has one, is in the forest like the game he 
a. Migratory people are low down in the scale of civilized 

e. 


The homes of any people are the very beginnings of its progress, 

the very centres of its law and order, and of social and political 

pomnente The simplest home may train children in love and 
oyalty, 


reverence and faith. 

Bishop Vincent said if he could be a boy again he would like 
to be trained as follows: 

First I would want a thorough discipline, early begun and never 
relaxed, on the great truth of will force as the secret of character. 
I would want my teacher to put the weight of responsibility upon 
me; to make me think that I must furnish the materials and do 
the work of building my own character; to make me think that I 
am not a stick, or a stone, or a lump of putty, but a person. That 
what I am in the long run, is what I am to make myself. 


SENIOR GRADES—COMPOSITION 


Narrative 

We all know that a story told by one person seems good, 
though it seems uninteresting when told by another person. The 
latter does not appeal to our imagination. The details that he 
gives seems to be only cold facts, and we suspect that he, himself, 
is not much interested in the story. But the former seems to enjoy 
telling the story, and makes it interesting to us by emphasizing 
the details that interest him. 

In narration, the pupil must have a definite feeling about 
what he has to tell; he must discover the particular details in the 
characters and the plot that cause him to feel as he does; and 
finally, he must present those details so the reader or hearer will 
feel as he feels about the story. Sometimes this is accomplished 
by the use of a third element, which is called the setting. 

The plot of a story may be given to the pupils as a single 
compound sentence, called the plot sentence or topic sentence; 
thus, “I cheated in an examination and my teacher forgave me.” 
The first clause of such a topic sentence may be developed into the 
first part of the story; the last clause into the conclusion. This 
kind of a plot may be enlarged by the addition of other details of 
the action. The plot is complete when it contains all the details 
of the action. If descriptive and explanatory details are added 
to this complete plot, the result is the finished story. 

Plot for Pupils’ Story 

1. I could not think of the answer to a question in an exam- 
ination. 

2. I was anxious to answer all the questions, for Tom had 
promised me a dollar if I made the highest mark in my class. 

_ 3: By chance I saw the answer on a pupil’s paper and copied 
it. 

4. Later, I went to.my teacher and confessed. 

5. She questioned me and learned why I had cheated. 

6. She Joahied not to punish me but to forgive and trust me. 

Have the pupils study stories from their Reader and prepare 
an outline of the plot similar to the one given above. ‘The Four- 
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Horse Race,” “Sir Roger’? and ‘Columbus discovers Land” can 
easily be treated after this fashion. 

Then allow the student to choose a plot from those suggested 
below. Each child may choose for himedl. The plot will then be 
developed into a finished story. Some of the following may appeal 
to pupils: 

(1) You broke mother’s blue pitcher and trie¢c. unsuccessfully 
to repair it. 

(2) You traded knives and were not satisfied with the one you 

‘ot. 
r (3) I earned an admission ticket to the circus and did not get 
the ticket. 

(4) Elizabeth and Sue, in fancy costume, called on grand- 
mother, and unexpectedly met mother. 

(5) Grandfather offered us the red calf if we would do the 
chores, and we got the calf though we did not earn it. 

(6) John took Mary with him when he went fishing and she 
let the fish escape. 

(7) Jimmy had a longing for watermelon and encountered the 
farmer in the patch. 

(8) I wore a borrowed dress and had reason to regret that 
I did so. 

After the plot has been outlined and before the student begins 
to write the story, a vocabulary drill will be beneficial. Take not 
only single words but phrases or clauses that might be suitable tq 
the theme. Encourage pupils to work in new words. 


GRADE VIII—LITERATURE 
King Robert of Sicily 


Taken from “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” This is the Sicilian’s 
tale. In the poem we have King Robert as four different char- 
acters: 

(1) The proud, haughty, selfish, sensitive and unmannerly 
King Robert. He is very vain, has gone to the church for display. 
It would appear that the church was a new experience for him. 
He gives some attention but does not understand the language. 
He talks in the church and gets another to talk. He takes what 
is part of a service that has been chanted for years as an insult to 
himself. 

In reading the Latin, it is necessary to get the meter of the 
poem: the five iambic feet. 

He caught the words De-pos-uit po-ten-tes 
De-sed-e-ex-alt-a-vit-hum-iles. 

Robert then throws out the challenge which is taken up by the 
Angel. The king is put to sleep. He is made invisible to all and 
the Angel takes his place and goes home as King Robert. The 
people are not at all aware of anyone being left in the church. 

(2) The furious, wild and unbalanced King Robert. 

He tears around like an enraged animal, pulls off part of his 
clothing. When he gets out of the church, he rushes home through 
mud and water and presents an eee very unlike that of 
an hour or two before. The people do not recognize him but take 
him to be a madman. Note the very great contrast between the 
Angel and the king: the benign calmness and self-control of the one 
and the unrestrained fury of the other. Note the complete 
humiliation. 

(3) The stubborn, morose and humiliated King Robert. 
The other two states were of short duration but this one lasts for 
about three years. During this time Robert is given every oppor- 
tunity to repent but he remains obdurate. He has at last, as he 
thinks, a chance to win, as he is going to be taken to Rome and he 
thinks that his brothers will recognize him and that he will come 
to his own. Would one not pity the Angel should King Robert 
get command of him? Note how calm and unmoved the Angel 
is at all times. The king is again thwarted. He is again humi- 
liated as his own brother speaks of him as being a madman. 

The visit is over and the Angel and his followers return home. 

(4) The humble and penitent King Robert. 

He is completely conquered and is now an entirely different 
person. The Angel. restores him to his throne and disappears. 

Note the happy state of the country while the Angel was king. 

The people would appreciate the wonderful and instantaneous 
change in the nature of their king. Yet they were not at all aware 
that an angel had taken his place, nor with the reformed King 
Robert would they be aware of any change. 

Would the king tell them what had happened? Would they 
believe him if he did? 

It must not be understood that King Robert fell asleep in the 
church and had this as a vision or dream and that it changed his 
nature as we are not given to understand this. Nor must we get 
the idea that the people left him in the church because they did 
not like him or were afraid to awaken him. 

Give other titles for lesson. 

Trace all the steps in the humiliation of King Robert. 

Do you think the Emperor of Allemaine (Germany) or the 
Pope Urbane would be like their brother? 

Is Sicily such an important country that the king should be 
so proud of his position? . 
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a aeaey renee must i t cas of Soe eae, interest, and mental activity for 
“every child. The Dominion Primer provides sense-training, story-telling, dramatization, garics, 
z and all forms of thou i eee to the general development of children,- 


“Eighty pages, beautifully illtstrated in color. Full cloth bound, stiff board cover, printed on 
shin, eee paper, emall fand light and easily handled by little children. : Cones ee 


E Peas cents postpaid 
nadian Music Course 


ee BOOK V 
By E. M. Coney and F. T. C. Wickett, A.R.C.O. 


A most unusual and generally satisfactory collection of songs. 


£ Satabin 63 Unison Songs, Part Songs, and Choruses, suitable for use in the classroom, for specie 
pe and demonstration purpose , and: for community singing. 


Authorized for use in the schools of British Columbia. 
| » Price 35 cents postpaid 
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and Avothe rG a d Year for the Commercial Life 
- Business in Force inseonasdl 7 - 33.2% Total income increased - «28.29 


Assets increased oe? ~ 26.4% Interésat Income increased - ~- 39.89, 
Sm oe 29.3% © Average rate of interest earned - 7.73‘ 


‘Income 
$ 11,278 
53,444 
143,787 
195,791 
252,492 


323,815 


in Three Important Features 
ae High Interest Earnings, 2. Low Mortality Experience. 3. Low Expense Rati 


TEACHERS: You can rin Soren lie pias $50,00 per month. -We have several teachers who are addin 
stantial increases to their salaries each month by representing The Commercial Life. The work is not difficult, and , 
are direct assistance and guidance from our Head Office. -More than that, it is a means by which you can « 

in your. community, 


If you are further interested address The Commercia! Life at any of its offices: 
o> CALGARY EDMONTON SASKATOON REGINA 
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To Every Teather cles Wishes be 1928 


LET MOYER'S HELP YOU IN YOUR SEARCH FOR PROGRESS. ‘THE: NEW os 
ERA IN EDUCATION DAWNS. 


‘Teachers have it'in their power to make school-life attractive and ‘iveseauiag ae their 
pupils, and to create an atmosphere which will have such an influence that the virtues of 
the ‘child will respond ‘more readily. 


Amongst the “Aids” which assist in the development of right npeidilane: are: Moyer’ x e 
New (Exclusive) Harter Lines—Work Books, Silent Teacher Seat Work, etc: ie 


See Moyer’s Catalogue No. 43, pages 106-130. From among 200 items we sae a 
— hg Best Sellers, Nos, 2007, 2015. 2025, 2069, 2070, 2084, 2094, 2139, 2169, 2170," f 


Order a few and give them a real try-out.. We know you'll send for more. 


E. N. Moyer Company Lumited 


CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 
10187 104th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
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